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INTRODUCTION 

The Subject Matter of this Book.— The 

three books of Cicero, which are here translated, are 
among the choicest remains of antiquity. Scifio's 
Dreamy although not composed as a separate work, is 
complete in itself. It formed part of Cicero's treatise^; 
On the State {De Re PubRcCy Libri VI.)y which was 
composed in 54 B.C. This work is founded on the 
RepubRc of Plato, which also contains a vision of life 
after death, but of a very different kind from Cicero^s. 
The work disappeared a thousand years ago, all except 
the Dreamy which was preserved by Macrobius ; but 
in 1822 Cardinal Mai found the greater part of the 
first two books, which he published in the same year. 
The treatiie On Old Age (Cato Maior she De Senectute)y 
was written in 44 b.c., and that On Friendship {Laelius 
sive De Jmicitia) soon after ; both were addressed to 
the author's friend Atticus. Cicero was at this time 
living in retirement, and the years firom 47 to 43 b.c. 
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were occupied in literary work ; nearly all his works 
on philosophy and rhetoric were composed then. On 
December 7thy 43 b.c, he was murdered. Cicero, as 
all the world knows, desired to shine as a politician ; 
but the successes and disappointments of public life 
never dried up his spring of literary genius. Forced 
into retirement, the sensitive soul of the man found 
consolation in the company of worthy friends, who 
could appreciate his greatness. The bitterness of party 
strife is well forgotten in high discourse and intellectual 
delights. As a statesman, Cicero does not here con- 
cern us : whatever his faults, he deserved well of his 
country, and like other great men, he was treated ill. 
As a man, he commands the admiration and affection 
of all who can appreciate what is generous and lofty. 
No more noble picture has ever been drawn of old 
age or of the ideal friend than we see in these books. 
The Book of Friendship.— John Harington, 
the translator of the first work in our volume, has left 
but small record of himself. It seems that he held 
office under King Henry VIII., as Treasurer to the 
King's Camps and Bridges ; in which capacity he had 
to clerk John Bradford the Martyr. One or both 
were involved in some case of embezzlement, in which 
the friends of each accused the other. Harington 
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married Etheldreda, a natural daughter of King 
Henry. Later, he devoted himself to the service of 
the Princess Elizabeth, and in 1554 he married one 
of her gentlewomen at Hatfield, Isabella Markham ; 
in the same year he and his wife were committed to 
the Tower, with the Princess. In his preface (dated 
1550) he speaks of an earlier imprisonment. Since 
this preface gives an account of the composition of the 
book, we have included it in the Appendix. 

The Book of Old Age and Scipio's 

Dream. — ^Thomas Newton, translator of the other 
two pieces, was born in 1 542, at Butley, Prestbury, 
Cheshire. He was educated at Macclesfield Grammar 
School, and Trinity College, Oxford, whence in 1562 
he passed to Queens' College, Cambridge, returning 
to Oxford later. In 1569 we find him at Butley, 
engaged on the translation of Cicero's Old Age ; there 
also he produced many of his worb down to the year 
1583, when (or whereabouts) he was made rector of 
Little Ilford in Essex. He died in 1607. His works 
had a wide range: historical, medical, and theo- 
logical, with commendatory verses in English and 
I^tin. Two which have been attributed to him, 
Atropoion DeRon; or the Death of Delia (1603) and A 
pleasant new History; or A Fragrant Posy of Three 
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Flowers^ Rosa^ Rosalyndy and Rosemary {160^), are by 
another hand. His translations are: T^e Touchstone 
of Complexions^ from the Latin of *Leuine Lemnie' 
(London^ i^jS^ ^S^i); -^ Direction for the Health of 
Ma^strates and Students^ from Gulielmus Gratarolus 
(London, 1574); ^ Notable History of the Saracens, 
drawn out of Augustine Curio and sundry other 
good Authors (London, 1575); ^ View of Valiance, 
from Rutilius Rufus, a Roman gentleman (London, 
1580), describing the wars of Rome and Carthage; 
A Commentary or Exposition upon the two Epistles 
General of Saint Peter ^ and that of Saint Jude, translated 
from Martin Luther (London, 1581); Of Christian 
Friendship, from Danaeus (London, 1586); The Old 
Mat^s Dietary (London, 1586); J Herbal for the 
Bible, from Levin us Lemnius (London, 1587). Be- 
sides these, he translated the Thebais of Seneca, in the 
English rendering of 1 58 1 ; and Four General Treatises 
ofM, TulRus CicerOy Friendship, OldJge, the Paradoxes, 
and Scipio^s Dream, published together in 1-577. The 
following complete the list of his works : Approved 
Medicines and Cordial Receipts (London, 1580); ///«/- 
trium Ahquot Anglorum Encomia (London, 1589) ; and 
Thomas Netvton^s Staff to Lean On, a commentary on 
two verses of the 22nd Psalm (London, 1590). 
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The titles of the two works translated by Newton 
are as follows : — 



The Wor- 

thye Booke of old age 

otherwyse entituled the elder Ca- 

to, contayning a learned defense 

and praise of Age, and Aged 
men : written in latine by that 
father of eloquence Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, and ' / / \. * , 
now englished. 



Wherunto is annexed a Recitall 

of diverse men that lived long. 

With a declaracion of sundrye 

soortes of yeares, and 

the diversitie betweene 

the yeeres in the old 

time and our yeas 

res nowe a- 

dayes. 



Anno 1569. 

Imprinted at London by 

Thomas — Marshe, 



L:, .-V 
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The Booke of 

Marcus TuUius Cicero en- 

tituled Paradoxa Stoiconim. 

Contayninge a precife difcourfe of 

divers poinctes and conclufions 

of vertue and Phylofophie according 

to the Tradicions and opinions of 

those Philosophers, whiche 

were called Stoikes. 

Wherunto is also annexed a 

Philofophicall Treatyse of 

the fame Authoure called 

Scipio hys Dreame. 

Anno. 1569. 
Imprinted at London in 

Fleteftreate neare unto Sainte 

Dunftone*s church by T. Marshe. 

The Present Edition. — ^The present edition 
is a faithful reprint, so far as human error allows, of 
the texts, a few misprints only being corrected. The 
reader will, it is hoped, be sensible of the charm of 
Harington's style, with its old-world simplicity and 
melody ; whilst Thomas Newton is a practised crafts- 
man, who shows the influence of the great age in 

which he lived. 

W. H. D. R/^'/ .-t 
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QUINTUS MUCIUS SCAEVOLA, Augur, was 
wont to tell, readily and pleasantly, many 
things of Caius Laelius, his father-in-law, and not to 
stick in all his kind of communication to call him 
wise. But I was so put to Scaevola by my father, 
when I came to man's estate, that as nigh as I well X 
could or might, I should never go from the old man's 
sleeve. And therefore I bare away many things 
wisely reasoned, and many things briefly and hand- 
somely told, and sought by his wisdom to grow better 
learned. When he was dead I got me to Publius 
Scaevola, whom alone I dare boldly name the chiefest 
of our city for wit and knowledge. But another time 
we shall speak of him ; now I return to Scaevola 
Augur. As he often talked of sundry matters, so I 
remember, sitting at home in his half-round chair (as 
his manner was) when I and very few his familiars were 
present, he fell into that talk which then was almost 
common in many men's mouths. For you remember 
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2 CICERO'S BOOK 

as I think, Atticus — and so much the rather because 
you haunted Sulpicius' company very much — what a 
wonder of lamentation of men there was, when he 
being Tribune of the People, disagreed from Quintus 
Pompeius with a deadly feud, who then was consul ; 
with whom very friendly and lovingly he had lived. 
Therefore at that time Scaevola, when he fell into a 
rehearsal thereof, declared unto us the talk that Laelius 
had upon friendship with him and his other son-in- 
law, Caius Fannius, the son of Marcus, shortly after 

/ 'ff t/t'. Africanus' death ; the sum of which disputation I 
bare away, and have set it forth in this book after my 
own fancy. For I have brought in, as it were, them- 
selves speaking, to the intent these words " quoth I '* 
and " quoth he " should not be too often rehearsed. 
And the rather I did it that the talk might seem of 

, a^; J two that were present before you. For whereas 
oftentimes you were in hand with me, Atticus, that 
I should write somewhat upon friendship, methought 
it a thing both meet for the knowledge of all men, 
and also for our familiarity. And therefore at your 
request I did it, not unwillingly, that I might profit 
many. But as in my book called Cato Major^ which 
is written to you of Old Age, I have brought in Cato 
the old man reasoning, for that there seemed no 
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meeter man to speak of age than he, who had been very 
long aged, and above others in that his age had flourish- 
ed ; so, for as much as we have understanded by our 
elders the notable acquaintance between Caius Laelius 
and Publius Scipio, I have thought Laelius a very fit 
person to reason the self-same things of friendship, 
which, my master Scaevola remembered, was often dis- 
puted by him. And certes this kind of talk, set out 
with the authority of ancient men, and the same famous, 
seemeth, I wot not how, to have in it a more weightiness 
and gravity. And therefore I myself, reading mine own 
works, sometime am in that mood, that methinketh 
Cato speaketh and not I. But as then age with age did 
speak of age ; so now to his friend the friendly writeth 
of friendship. Then spake Cato at those days, in a 
manner the eldest and wisest. Now speaketh Laelius 
of friendship, a man both wise (for so was he counted), 
and for the praise of friendship the chiefest. 

I would for a while you minded not me, but 
suppose that Laelius himself speaketh. 

Caius Fannius and Quintus Mucins cometh to their 
father-in-law after Africanus' death. The talk riseth 
on them. Laelius maketh answer ; whose disputation 
is wholly of friendship, which yourself (when you 
read) shall understand, j 
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jT Fannius. These things be true, O Laelius ; for 

neither better, neither nobler hath there been an/, 
than Africanus. But you must think all men have 
cast their eyes upon you, and you only they call and 
judge wise. This name was given not long since to 
Marcus Cato. We know also that Lucius Acilius, in 
our fatherls time, was named wise ; but either of them 
yL ^^ in a sheer manner. Acilius, because he was thought 
cunning in the civil law: Cato, because he had 
experience of many things, and many of his doings, 
both in council in the Senate, and in the judgment 
place of justice, were reported to be foreseen wisely, 
done stoutly, and answered wittily, attained now in 
his old age (as half a surname) to be called Cato the 
Wise. But you in another kind, not only by nature 
and conditions, but also by study and knowledge, 
they account wise ; neither after the common people's 
reckoning, but as the learned sort are wont to call 
one wise, that is, such a one, as in all [the rest of] 
Greece is not the like. For those, which narrowly 
search out these matters, do not reckon them in the 
number of wise men, which be called the seven sages 
of Greece. ^Indee$Cpne)we have heard of, that was 
at Athens, and the same^ Apollo's oracle adjudged the 
wisest. 
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This wisdom men think in you, that you account 
all your riches lodged within you, and that all worldly 
haps be inferior to virtue. And for this cause, I 
believe, they enquire of me and of Scaevola here also, 
how you bear Africanus' death; and so much the 
rather, because these last nones, when we came into 
Decimus Brutus's orchards (the augur), as the usage is, 
to reason upon matters, you were not present there, 
who was wont most diligently to attend both that day 
and business. 

Scaevola. Many truly ask, Caius Laelius, as 
Fannius saith. But I make this answer, that I per- 
ceive you bear your sorrow soberly, which you take 
for so noble and friendly a man, and that you could 
not choose but be somewhat troubled ; and otherwise 
of your own natural kindness you could not be. And 
as to that you were not present at our meeting these 
nones, I said sickness was the cause and not sorrow. 

Laelius. Well said, Scaevola, and truly: for 
neither ought I for any loss to be withdrawn from 
this duty, which while I was in health I always per- 
formed; neither do I think that it can happen by 
any occasion that there should be any slackness of 
duty in a constant man. But you, Fannius, do like 
a firiend, that you tell me the world ascribeth so much 
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unto me as neither I acknowledge, neither desire. 
But yet, as me seemeth, you judge not truly of Cato. 
For either no man there is (as indeed I rather believe), 
or if any be, Cato it is that is wise. Ah, how (to 
leave the rest unspoken) did he take the death of his 
son ? I can remember Paulus, and saw Caius. But 
these may not be compared to Cato, the great and 
the noble. Wherefore beware how you prefer any 
before Cato ; no not him whom Apollo (as you said) 
adjudged the wisest ; for of this man his deeds, and 
jjj^ of that man his sayings, be commended. | But con- 

cerning myself (to answer now you both) reckon thus. 
If I deny to be grieved with the loss of Scipio, let 
the wise judge how well it were done ; but, certes, 
lie I should ; for I am troubled that I am now bereft 
of such a friend, as I suppose never none shall be, 
and, as I can approve, never none hath been. But I 
need no physic; I can comfort myself, and chiefly 
with this kind of comfort, that I am not in that error 
wherewith most men are wont to be accombred at 
the departing of their friends. For I think that 
Scipj o hath no hurt. Min e it is, if any b e. And 
for a man to be grievously troubled for his own losses 
it is selfly love, and not friendly love. But who can 
deny, that Scipio is not happy ? For except he would 
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have wished ever life (which was farthest out of his 
thought), what hath he not obtained that was meet 
for a man to wish : who in the beginning of this 
man's state, with unheard virtues, exceeded the great 
hope the citizens conceived of him, being a child ; 
who never sued for the consulship, and yet was twice 
made consul, first, before time, being under age, 
secondly, in time by course, and for the common- 
wealth almost too late ; who by destroying two cities, 
most eager enemies to this empire, clearly brake up 
not only wars that were present, but wars which were 
to come. What should I speak of his gentle manners, 
his natural duty towards his mother, his liberality 
towards his sisters, his goodness towards his servant, 
his uprightness towards all men ? All these be right 
well known to you. But how dear he was to the city, 
it was declared by the mourning at his funerals. 
What then could having of a few years moe have 
profited him ? For old age, although it be no heavy 
burden (as I remember Cato did the year before his 
death discourse with me and Scipio), yet it taketh 
away that fresh youth, wherein then Scipio was. 
Wherefore his life was such, either by fortune or by 
glory, as nothing could be added more. But his 
quick departure took away the grief of death, of the 
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which sort of dying it is hard to speak any certainty. 

// / V. What men suspect, you see. Nevertheless, this a man 

may safely say, that amongst many his days which he 

had seen in his lifetime, most fair and joyful, that day was 

the noblest to Publius Scipio when, the Senate house 

. being broken up, he was brought hom^again[at night 

'<'^^^ ' by the oldest Senators, by the league friends of the 

Homans, and also by the Latins, the day before he 

. departed this life ; that from so high a step of honour, 

^ ^ he mighTleem^ather to have mounted to Cioc^ than 

l!Vl » to have gone down toTielI7] For I*can in no wise 

?• ' ' agree with them which began of late to reason th us, 

* '' that the sou! dieth with, the bo4y»^HPd all things en d 

by dsiith* I weigh more the authority of old writers, 

.,/..,■. r and of our elders, which made so godly laws for the 

dead, as in mine opinion they would never have done 

if they had thought there had nothing concerned 

them. And their authority also I more regard, which 

were sometime here in this land, and instructed Great 

Greece with their good rules and lessons, which now 

is destroyed, and at that time flourished. And his 

also I esteem more, which by Apollo's oracle was 

adjudged the wisest, who did not afHrm sometime one 

thing, and sometime another, as in many cases is used ; 

but always held one : that man's soul was an heavenly 
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thing; and that the same, when it departed from 

the body, had a way to return to heaven, very speedy 

for every good and just man. Which self-same thing 

Scipio also thought, who seemed as it were, to have a 

fore-feeling of the thing a very few days before his 

death ; when both Philus and Manilius being present, 

and others more (yea, and you yourself, Scaevola, 

commoned with me), he reasoned three whole days 

upon a commonwealth ; the latter end of the which 

disputation was of the everlasting life of the soul^ 

which, he said, he heard of Africanus in his sleep by( ^^ '1 . * '.^ 

a vision. If that be so, that every good man's soul 

doth easily make his flight to heaven, as out of prison 

an d^chains of the body^ whom can we judge to have 

had an easier passage to jQqgI. than Scipio? Where- 

fore, to lament this his good end, I fear were rather 

envious than friendly. And on the other side, if I 4- 

were afraid of this, that the soul died with the body, 

and that there remained neither feeling of weal nor 

woe, then, as in death there is no goodn ess, so neither 

is there evilness. For when a man's feeling is once 

gone, he is made as though he had never been born. 

Yet that Scipio was begot both we do rejoice, and the 

city, while it standeth, ought to be glad. Wherefore, 

as I said afore, he is very well, but with me it is 
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somewhat worse, whom reason rather would, as I 
came before him into this world, so I should have 
gone before him out of this life. But yet I take such 
firuit of the remembrance of our friendship, that I 
think I lived happily that with Scipio I led my life, 
with whom I had a joint care, for the commonwealth 
and for our private causes ; with whom both in peace 
and war I took like part. Yea, and we agreed ever 
more in love, mind, purpose, and opr monjjj m which 
thing the whole pith of friendship standeth. There- 
fore this fame of wisdom, which Fannius even now 
rehearsed, doth not so greatly delight me (specially 
being false) as that I trust there shall be an everlasting 
memory of our friendship. And the same the rather 
is an heartjoy unto me, because that in so maojr 
hundred pairs as have passed there have been found 
scarce three or four couples of friends ; among the 
which sort I see there is hope that Scipio's and 
Laelius' friendship shall be known to our offspring. 

Fannius. Really, Laelius, this cannot otherwise be 
chosen. But seeing you have made mention of friend- 
ship, and we be also at leisure, you shall do a great 
pleasure to me, and no less, I trust, to Scaevola, if, as 
ye are wont of other matters when they are demanded 
of you, you will so now dispute of friendship :. what 
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b 
you think thereof^ whom you count a friend, and 

^ what good rules you give thereon. 

ScAEVOLA. It pleaseth me well, and as I was about 
to be in hand with you for it, Fannius did forespeak 
me. Wherefore you shall exceedingly pleasure both 
us. t 

Laelius. And I surely think it no pain, if I thought .V 

myself well able ; for both the matter seems goodly, 
and we (as Fannius alleged) be at leisure. But who 
am I, or what eloquence is in me ? This is the fashion ^ 
of learned men,3nd that among the Greeks, to have Ay/, t, 
a matter proponed unto them whereon they should , - 
reason, 'although out of hand. It is a busy piece of ' 
work, and needeth no small exercise. Wherefore, my 
judgment is, you should seek the points to be dis- 
puted of friendship, of those which profess this 
manner of reasoning. As for me, I can no more /v • 
but exhort ^you to set J5iei\dship. Jbefore . all. kin4 of 
worldly things. For nothing is so agreeable to nature, 
noFso"£t for prosperity or adversity. But first and ^ 
foremost this I think, that friendship can be but in ^^ 
good men. Neither do I so search the matter to the 
quick, as they which reason this gear more subtly, - 
although perchance truly, and yet little to any common 
profit. For they deny that any is good, but he be ^y/- * . « f*-^ 
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wise. And be it so hardily ; yet such a thing call 
they l^that^ wisdom as never earthly man attained 
hitherto. But we must hope -forjsuch things as be in 
use, and in our daily life ; and not jfor those things 
which be feigned or wished after. I will never say 
that Caius Fabricius, Marcus Curius, and Titus Coh- 
uncaniusy whom our elders deemed wise, were after 
these men's rule accounted wise. Wherefore let them 
keep to themselves their name of wisdom, both envied " 
and unknown, so they confess these afore were good 
men. But yet that will not they grant ; for they will 
deny that that can be said but by them that be wise. 
Let us go then even plainly to work, likeja pack^stafi^ 
as the proverb is. They which behave themselyes, 
/and do so live, that their faith, their honesty^ their 
uprightness and liberality is allowed; and in them 
neither covetousness, neither treachery, neither rash- 
I ness is seen to be ; and beside this, be of great con- 
stancy, as they were whom before we named; all 
! these, like as they be taken for good men, so we think 
I them worthy to be called; who follow nature, the 
I best guide of well living, so far as man's power can 
\ lead ^hem. For this methinketh I.da spy^.that-we 
\ are so born together, as there should be among all 
; men a certain fellowship. And the greater the fellow- 
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ship should be, the nearer that every one cometh to 

another. And therefore citizens be dearer to us than 

foreignSy and kinsfolk nearer than friend-folk; for 

toward these nature herself hath bred a friendliness. 

But in this there is not surety enough. For in this 

point friendship passeth kindred, in that kindred may 

be without good-will, but friendship in no wise can 

lack it. For take away good will, and friendship 

leseth, but cousinage keepeth still his name. But " 

how great the virtue of friendship is, it may hereof 

best be understanded, that of innumerable companies 

of mankind, which nature herself hath knit together, it 

is a thing drawn and brought into such a strait, that 

friendship is always joined either between two, or else 

between few. { For friendship is nothing else, but a ^ ^ • 

perfect agreement, with good will and true love, in all 

ki nd of ^ood t hings and godly. And I know not > 

whether any better thing hath been given of God unto 

men, wisdom excepted, than this same friendship. 

Some set riches before, some health, others power, 

and others honour, many also pleasures. But certes, 

this last is for beasts ; and those other uppermore be 

fading and uncertain, and be not so much within the 

compass of our wisdom as within the fickleness of 

fortune; but they which place our chiefest weal in (J'//', J^f^^sii, 
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virtue do therein very well. And yet this same virtue 
it is, which both engendreth and upholdeth friendship; 
neither may friendship by any means be without 
virtue. 

Now let us set out what is virtue, after the manner 
of our living and fashion of our talk ; and let us not 
measure it as certain unlearned men do, by the stateli- 
ness of the words. And let us reckon them good men 
which are so counted ; that is to say, the Pauluses, the 
CatoSy the Caiuses, the Scipios, and Philuses. These 
were contented with this common kind of life. And 
as for such which cannot anywhere be found, let us 
leave them off. Therefore among such sort of men, 
friendship hath so many commodities as I can scarcely 
well express. First, who can be vita vitaRs (to use 
Ennius's terms, which in English is '' living in this 
life'J, that liveth not in mutual love with some 
friend? What sweeter thing can there be than to 
have one with whom thou darest so boldly talk all 
matters as with thine own self? How should the 
profit of welfare and prosperity be so great if you had 
not some which should rejoice so much thereat as 
•yourself? But as for evil plight and adversity, it were 
- hard to bear them without such an one as would be 
the same more grievously than yourself. To conclud 
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all other things that are desired, each one';to each man.' 
serveth the turn, as riches for use ; wealth for worship ; .' '- 
honour for praise; pleasure for delight; health to 
want grief, and to do the office of the body. Friend- ; 
ship containeth more things in it. Whithersoever 
you turn it is at hand ; it will be kept out of no place ; 
it is never unseasonable, nor never troublous. There- 
fore neither water, nor fire, 'nor air, as they say, do we 
in more places use, than this friendship. And now 
do I not speak of the common or mean sort of friend- 
ship (which yet delighteth and profiteth), but of the true 
and perfect ; as theirs was, which being few, are soon 
told. For friendship maketh welfare the goodlier, and 
evil-fare, by sundering and parting of griefs, the 
lighter. ) 

And where friendship hath in it many and great / -V ' ' 
commodities, yet this exceedeth all the rest : that she 
forecomforts us with the good hope that is to come ; 
she suffereth men's hearts neither to faint, nor yet to 
fall. But he that beholdeth his friend doth, as it| 
were,] bdiold a certain pattern of himself. Wherefore,: 
in friendship, the absent be present; the needy never! 
lack; the sTck think tlieihsetves whole; and (that| 
which is hard^t to be spoken) the (dead never die : \ 
so great honour, remembrance, and desire breedeth in 
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; them towards; their friends, by reason whereof their 
deaths be thought happy, and the others' lives be 
much praised. But if you should take out of the 
world the knot of friendship, neither can there any 
house, neither any city, be able to continue ; no, not 
the tillage of the land can endure. And if this can- 
not be understanded hereby, yet of strife and debate it 
may well be perceived how great the power of concord 
and friendship is. For what house so steady, or what 
city stands so fast, but through hatred and strife it 
may be utterly overthrown \ Whereupon how much 
goodness resteth in firiendship, it may be easily judged. 
Men report that a certain Agrigentine, being a learned 
man, wrote in Greek verses that all things, having 
their being in the world and moving, be by friendishijp 
kept together, and by debate scattered ; and this all 
men both perceive, and prove in very deed. And, 
therefore, if at any time there hath appeared any kind 
part of one friend toward another, in adventuring of 
peril, or else in part bearing the same, what is he that 
would not set it out with great praises \ 

What a great show was there, the last day, all the 
place over, at the new-made play of mine old host and 
friend, Marcus Pacuvius, when the king, not knowing 
whether of the two was Orestes, Pylades answered. 
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that he it was that was Orestes, because he would 
have been put to death for him ; and Orestes again 
(that was so indeed) avowed stiffly, that he it was that 
was Orestes. The hearers, that stood about, praised 
it with clapping their hands, being but a matter 
feigned. What think we then they would have done 
in a true matter? /Here/ nature herself did soon be: 
yyray her own earnestness, when these men judged the 
same to be well done in another, which they could 
not do themselves. 

And thus far (meseemeth) I have thoroughly spoken 
what I think of friendship. If there be any more 
things, as I believe there be many, ask it of them, if 
ye think good, which dispute these kind of matters. 

Fannius. But we rather covet to hear it of you, 

although for my part I oft times have sought it at 

their hands, and have heard them very willingly. 

' But we look for another manner of vein in your 

talk. 

ScAEVOLA. You would the sooner have said so, 
Fannius, if you had of late been present in Scipio's 
orchard, when the reasoning was concerning a com- 
monwealth ; and had heard what a defender of justice 
he was at that day against a curious oration that Fhilus 
made. 
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Fannius. That surely was an easy matter, for the 
just to defend justice. 

ScAEVOLA. And what say you by friendship ! Shall 
it not be like easy for him to do the same therein, 
who hath gained great honour for keeping the same 
with all trustiness, steadfastness, and uprightness ! 

Laelius. Nay, this is as though ye would force 
me to speak. But. what skilleth it, by what means 
you drive me to it ? I take it truly, that ye force me. 
Yet to withstand the earnest desires of a man's friencU, 
especially in an honest matter, partly it is an hard 
thing to do, and partly not well standing with reason, p 
Wherefore, many times thinking of friendship, this 
y n i , was wont to be chiefly weighed of me, whether for 
stay and for need men ought to seek for friendship, to 
the intent that, in doing and taking of pleasures, one 
might receive of another that he could not come to by 
himself, and after that sort might requite others ; and 
whether this were the very property of friendship, or 
else there were some other cause more ancient, more 
commendable, and more proceeding of nature. For 
N love, whereof friendly love and friendship cometh,' is 
the chief cause to fasten good wills together. Com- 
modities oftentimes also be gotten at their hands, 
which with flattering friendship be sought upon, and 
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as time serveth, be attended upon. But in friendship 
there is no feigning, there is no dissembling; and 
whatsoever is in it, the same is true and unforced. 
Wherefore I am of opinion that friendship took his 
begin ning ra ther by nature, than for anyhelp of stay ; 
and rather bj the casting of one's phantasj^ toward 
the othery with a c; firi-aj|^ fftfliTIp pf ^Qv^i \\kmk hy the 
thinking how much profi t might ensue of such a thing 
The which surely, what kind of thmg it is, may well' 
be understanded even in certain beasts, which so ten- 
derly love their young ones for a certain space, and be 
so loved of them again, that their nature so9n ap- .'^^ 
peareth ; which thing in man is much more evident. 
First, of the love that is between I the jchildren and 
parents, which cannot possibly, without some heinous 
mischief , be withdrawn ; and secondarily, when a like 
fbearing ofllove appeareth, as if we have found any- 
body with whose manners and nature we agree, be- 
cause we think we see in them as it were, a certain 
spark of honesty and virtue. For nothing is better 
beloved than virtue, nor nothing more allureth men 
to cast favour ; in so much, that for virtue and honesty 
we &vour, after a certain sort, even those whom we 
never saw in our life. For who is that doth not use 
remembrance of Caius Fabricius, or Marcus Curius, 
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whom he never saw, with a certain love and good 
favour toward them? Who, again, doth not hate 
Tarquinius the Proud, Spurius Cassius, and Spurius 
Mselius ? With the two captains Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal, we fought for the empire in Italy. [Notwith- 
standing,) from the one we withdrew not much our 
hearts, {or his honest name ; and the other always the 

•77c , city hated for his cruelty. 1 But if the power of 

honesty be so much, that we love the same, yea, in 
those which we never saw ; and more than that, we 
like it even in our very enemies : what marvel is it, if 
the hearts of men be moved when they seem to behold 
the virtue and goodness of such, with whom they may 
be joined in acquaintance ? Although love be fastened 
/ by pleasures received, by good will well tried, and 
acquaintance had, fall which things together, when 
they be laid to the same first phantasy of man's mind 
and love, a certain wonderful greatness of good-will 
doth kindle ; which if any think it cometh of desire 
to have a help of stay, that it should be a mean 
whereby every^one should come by that he most dc- 
sireth, truly they leave us a very base, and no gentle- 
manly outspring of friendship to be, which of lack and 
need would have it to issue. But if this were so, then 

} a» every man felt in himself smallest ability, so should 
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he be most readiest to friendship ; which thing is far 
otherwise. For as every man trusteth most to him- 
self, and as every man chiefly with virtue and wisdom 
is so furnished that he hath no need of any other, and . 
taketh all his own things to lie in his own power ; so 
he doth most exceed all others in seeking and honour- 
ing friendship. For what ! Had Africanus any need i 
of me ? Nothing at all, truly ; nor I of him neither, ) 
Bwr I, for certain wonder I was in of his virtue, and / 
he perchance again for an opinion he had of my be- / 
haviour, loved me ; and our daily company increasecy 
our good will. But although many and great com- 
modities ensued thereof, yet did not the cause of our 
loving one the other come of any hope of such things. 
For as we be profitable to others and liberal, not of 
purpose to get thanb ^r indcec^.we make no usury of , 
our ple asures ), but even of very nature be given to ^ 
liberality; so do we think that we ought to covet friend- 
ship, not led thereto by hope of reward, but because 
all the fruit thereof resteth in very love self. We are 
far frt)m the opinion of these, which after the nature 
of brute beasts do refer all things to pleasure and 
sensuality ; and no marvel at all ; for they which have 
cast all their minds upon so vile and so loathsome a 
thing, can have no eye to any heavenly, to any goodly 
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or godly thing. Wherefore those manner of men we 
will set aside from our talk ; and let us imagine and 
judge that love's feeling and earnestness of good will 
is engendered of nature by some proof of honesty de- 
clared. Which honesty, who that love do apply 
themselves to the same, and draw nearer that they 
may take the use of the company and manners of him 
whom they began to phantasy, and that they may be 
mates, and alike in love, readier to do pleasures than 
to require any. And let this be an honest kind of 
strife between friends. And thus shall great commo- 
dities be taken of friendship; and the beginning 
thereof shall come of nature, rather than of need, a 
beginning both weightier and truer. For if profit 
should fasten friendship, then the same, being changed, 
should unloose it again. But because nature cannot 
i be changed, therefore true frie ndshi ps be everlasting. 

Thus the first beginning of friendship you see, 
except peradventure ye have something else to ask. 

ScAEvoLA. Nay, Laelius, I pray you go forth with 
your matter. And as for him here, which is my 
younger, of mine own head I dare make answer. 

Fannius. Indeed you say but well ; wherefore let 
us hear forth. / 

Laelius. Hearken then, my friends, these things. 
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which many times and oft have been reasoned between 

me and Scipio concerning friendship. He truly was ^ ,^ 

wont to say there was nothing more hard than friend- / f^^'J C 

ship to continue unto the last hour of death. For. 

he would say, it oft times happened, that either it 

should not avail both parties to have it continue still, 

or else that friends would not be always of one mind 

in the matters of the commonwealth. He would say 

also that men's manners did oft change, sometime by 

reason of evil luck, sometime as age grew on them. 

And of these things he would bring an example, by a 

similitude of boys' state, which was that the hot love 

of children was oft times cast ug with their change of ^f-f 

voice ; and in case they had continued it till they be- 

came^young men of full age, yet that friendship was 

broken some time, either by reason of strife, either by 

some manner of riot, either by some gain and profit, 

which both of them, being friends, could not attain 

to at once. So that, if any had gone on somewhat 

longer in friendship, yet they brake often times if they 

fell in any contention for honour or dignity. For he 

would say there was no sorer pestilence in friendship 

than covetousness of money, which is in the most part 

of men ; and strife about honour and glory, which is 

in the best sort of men. Whereupon great enmity 
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oft times groweth between right dear friends. He 
further would say that great variance, and many times 
just, did springy when anything was required of friends 
that was not honest, as either that they should be in- 
struments to jothers^treachery, or else helpers to do 
wrong; the which thing such as would refuse, al- 
'^' *' though they should do honestly in it, yet should they be 

reproved of them whose minds they would not follow, 
as breakers of the law of friendship. But they which 
had the face to require an yt hinga^whatsoeve r it were , 
of their friend, he was wont to say, did by their very 
asking profess that for their friends' sake they would 
attempt all manner of things. And when such men's 
malice was once long grown and festered in heartjlnot 
only their acquaintance was wont to be given up, but 
also great and continual hatred grew between them. 

These many things so hang over friendship, even as 

one should say, by destiny, that he said, to escape all 

these, he thought it to be not only a part of wisdom, 

but also of very happLness. I Wh e r e for e if ye be pleased, 

.^ , let us first see this point : how for ought love to stretch 

in friendship ; as, if Coriolanus had any friends, whether 

they ought to have borne weapon with him against 

/ '^ their country ; whether Vecellinus', friends should have 

(j^wrl^/- ordered him in his enterprise for the kingdom;^ 
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whether Spurius Mselius' friends should have holden 
with him? We saw Tiberius Gracchus, when he 
made an upstir in the commonwealth, was forsaken of 
Quintus Tubero and his companion friends. But 
Caius Blossiusy the Cumaean — a guest of your family, /^^^ ^'"^• 
Scaevola — when he came to me as a suitor, because I 
sat in counsel with Laenas and Rupilius the consuls, 
alleged this cause for himself that I should pardon 
him, which was that he had Tiberius Gracchus in such 
a reverence, that whatsoever he willed, he thought it 
meet to be enterprised. Then quoth I, " What, and >^ 
this too, if he would have had you set fire on the *^'*'^" 
Capitol ? " " Nay," quoth he, " he would never have 
willed me to such a thing ; but and if he had once bid ' 
me I must needs have done it." You see how shame- 
ful a saying this was ; and in very deed so he did, yea, 
and rather more than he said ; for he did not^ follow /* ;/ / 
Tiberius Gracchus' rashness, but was also a ringleader' 
to it, nor made not himself a companion of his fury, 
but a captain. And therefore in this madness, being 
afeard of a new examination, he lied into Asia, and 
got him to our enemies, and in the end suffered just 
and grievous punishment of our city. *. .': - (■. , f. ; 

There is therefore none excuse for the fault, if a 
man offend for his friend's sake ; for seeing the opinion 

«^ ^ * 
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of one's virtue is the breeder of friendship, i t is ha rd 
for friendship to re main if one swerve from v irtue. 
But if we agree it to be honest, both to grant to our 
friends whatsoever they would have, and to obtain of 
our friends whatsoever we desire, there truly we be of 
a thorough tried wisdom, if there can be no &ult 

\ A'V.//'/ found with the thing. But our speaking is of thc;@ 
friends that be in our eye daily, of such as we see, or 

; . / > • ' » < \ such as we have heard of, and our daily experience 
teacheth us. Out of these sorts we must take ex- 
amples, and of them chiefly who come nearest to 
wisdom. We know that Paulus Aeniilius was of much 
familiarity with Caius Luscinus, as we have heard of 
our fathers, and that they were twice consuls together, 
and fellows in office of the censorship. And we read 
also in stories that in that time Marcus Curius and 
Titus Coruncanius were great friends with them, and 
dearest one to the other also among themselves^ 
Th e fcfbr e we cannot so much as suspect d p d » Mn 
that any of these would have earnestly required any- 
thing of their friend, that should have been against 
their faith, against their oath, or against the common- 
wealth. For to what purpose were it, to say that 
these evils were in such men \ For if they had 
earnestly required anything in that manner, I know 
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they could not have obtained^ forasmuch as these we 
spake of were very godly men. BBt4et it, be of a like ' »' 
evil to grant, as to make an unhonest suit. Yet Caius 
Carbo c onsented to Tiberius Gracchus, and so did /c^U.,* 
.' CatOy^ho at that time was never a whit? his brother 'c*>-^ Ca 
Caius'fraemy, but at this present is his earnest adver- ^ 
saryij Let this then be the first law enacted in friend- 2^J ^ 
ship, th ^t nefther w e require unhonest thinp, no r, "J^ 

bein^ desired, d o any. Fer it is a foul excuse and in 
no wise to be allowed, when a man shall either in 
private faults, other, else in faults against the common- 
wealth, confess he did it for his friend's sake. Jjm we 
are now, O Fannius and Scaevola, set in such place, 
that it behoveth us long afore to foresee the chances 
that may happen to the commonwealth. Fer the old 
custom of our fathers already is somewhat swerved 
from her course and race. Tiberius Gracchus went 
about to have gotten the kingdom, and ruled as a king, 
t«e, for certain months. Did ever the people of 
Rome hear or see the like ? And his friends and kins- 
folk ^Iso^after his death, did follow the example of 
him. What parts they played against Publius Scipio 
Nasica I cannot without tears report. Fer as for 
Carbo, whom we spake of erewhile^^ we did suffer and 
bear with [him], because of Tiberius Gracchus' new 
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punishment. But what I look to follow of Tiberius 
Gracchus' tribuneship, I lust not to prophesy; for 
from thence cometh^allj matters which be ready for 
mischief; and after they once begin, they follow 
headlong on. Ye see already aforehand in the tables 
of the laws, how great a decay hath happened, first by 
by the law called Gabinia, and then within two years 
after, by the law called Cassia. And methinks I do 
already see the commonalty of Rome divided from the 
senate, and that the greatest matters]bejordered after 
the will of the people. For more men shall learn 
how such things may be done than how they may be 
withstanded. But to what end speak I all this? 
Verily, because no man goeth about any such thing 
without fellowship. The honest sort therefore must 
be warned, if unawares they light by any adventure 
in such a kind of friendship, that they think not them* 
selves so bound but that they may forsake their friend, 
if in any great matter they conspire against the com- 
monwealth. And for naughty men a punishment 
must be devised, and no less for such as follow others 
than for those which be the very captains and ring- 
leaders themselves of all wickedness. 

Who was nobler, who was of more power in al 
Greece than Themistocles ? who being captain in th 
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war against the Persians^ when he had delivered Greece 

from bondage, and afterward was banished §£ envy, ^^^«*^ 

could not bear thej^samej envy of his unthankful 

country which his part was to have borne. He played 

the like part that Coriolanus did with us twenty years 

a^. These twain found no aid against their country, 

and therefore they killed themselves. Wherefore, such 

naughty men's conspiracy is not to be cloaked with 

any excuse of friendship, but rather punished with all 

extremity ; that no man may think it lawful to follow 

his friend that makes war against his country. 

Which thing (as the world beginneth to go), I wot , 

not whether one day it wiin>e so^r notj But truly '^-^^ /X 
I for my part have no less care what the state of the 
commonwealth shall be after my death, than what it is 
at this day. ) Let this therefore be agreed to be the 5^ ' * ' 
first rule of friendship, that we ask of our friends 
things that be lawful, and do for our friends' sakes 
things that be honest ; and that vve look not upon ""' 
our friend till he desire us, but that goodwill be 
always ready, and that slackness be not used. Let us 
bejglad ind^d to give faithful counsel. Let them be ^ 
of great account in friendship, which counsel well ; 
and let us give them a rule over us, to warn us not 
only plainly, but also, if need be, sharply ; and such 
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authority given must be obeyed. Per I suppote some 
wonderful wonders pleased some of them, whom I 
hear say were taken for wise in Greece. But there is 
nothing but that they can descant thereon with their 
quiddities : as, for example, we should avoid friend- 
ship with too many ; for that one man thereby must 
needs be careful for many, and that it is enough to do, 
every man to care for his own. Also, to be over- 
much cumbered with other men's matters (they say) 
is unwieldy ; and to have the reins of friendship at 
lengthy to pluck straiter or make slacker as one will, 
they think it a pleasure. For, they say, quietness is 
the chief point of happiness ; which the mind cannot 
enjoy, if one^must bear the burden, or as it were 
travail with child, for many. Another sort of them 
(they say) speak much more beastly yet than this, 
/, / ^ which place, a little above, I briefly touched ; and 
that was, that friendship ought to be desired for an 
help and stay's sake, and not for good-will and favour, 
to any body. And therefore, ^as every man hath little 
stay and little succour, so he should the more seek 
after friendship. And for this cause (they say) it is, 
that women seek more the help of friendship than 
men, and the poor more than the rich, and the 
wretched more than the fortunate. 
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O gay and goodly wisdom ! For they go about to /^ 
take the sun out of the world, that would take friend- 
ship out of it, than the which we have of God nothing 
better nor nothing pleasanter. Fer what manner of 
quietness is this I Truly to^^see to^ pleasant, but in ^ 
very deed at many times to be refused. For it is no^ 
reason either not to take in hand, or to leave oiF(being 
taken in han(Dany honest cause or deed, because thou 
wouldest notoe troubled. Bi»t if we will refuse pain, 
we must also refuse virtue, which must of necessity 
with a certain painfulness despise and hate his con- 
traries ; as, for example, the good must hate the evil, 
the chaste the lecherous, the hardy the cowardly. 
Therefore you see the right most of all grieved with 
unrighteousness, the mighty with the weaklings, the 
honest with the shameless. This therefore is the 
property of a well-stayed mind, to rejoice at good 
things, and to be grieved with the contraries. Where- 
fore, if grief of mind light in a wise man (as in very 
deed it dothj(^ except we suppose the nature of man 
is clean rooted up out of his heart^what cause is 
there that we should utterly abolish friendship from 
the life of man, because we would suffer no troubles 
for it ? For what difference is there, I say not between 
a beast and a man, but even between a man and a 
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stone, or a dead stock, or any such-like thing, if you 
take away the movings and modes of the mind? 
Neither are these to be heard, that will needs have 
virtue to be an hard thing, as it were, like iron. 
Which truly ]as well in many things, as^alsa in friend- 
ship, is easy and gentle ; so that at the good fortune 
of his friend it spreadeth itself abroad, and at his mis- 
fortune it shnnketh in again. Wherefore this grief o f 
mind that is oft- times t o be taken for friends^ is not 
so great as it ough t to t a ke away fi^^^dship amon p 
men : no more than virtue sh ould be refused b ecause . 
lit bringeth with it many car ps And rr aii hlf*s of mind , ] 
X / V . ^But^lorasmuclTas virtue knitteth friendship together 

/!;. /^ (as I said afore), if any spark of virtue do appear, 

whereunto one of a like mind may apply and join 
itself, there love must necessarily grow, when such a 
thing happeneth. For what is so beastly as to be de- 
lighted with these many kind of vain things, as honour, 
glory, building, apparel, and decking of the body ; and 
not marvellously to be delighted with such a mind, 
endued with virtue, as both can love, and yield love 
for love again. For there is nothing goodlier than 
requiting of benefits, nor anything pleasanter than 
the interchanging of love and duty. And also, if you 
put this unto it, which may well be added, that there 
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is nothing which allureth and so draweth aught unto 
it, as likeness of conditions doth one to friendship. 
This surely is granted to be true, that the honest love 
the honesty and so haunt together, as men near joined 
by kindred and nature. For nothing more coveteth, 
or is more eager of his like, than nature. Wherefore 
this is plain, O Fannius and Scaevola, in mine opinion, 
that the honest bear toward the honest a certain good- 
will, as of course, which is appointed by nature to be 
the wellspring of friendship. But this kind of good- 
ness also should appear toward the common sort. For 
virtue is not churlish nor empty-handed, nor yet lofty; 
but her custom is to defend all men, and to do the 
best for them she can. Which 'thing undoubtedly 
she would not do, if she disdained the common sort. 

Furthermore, methinketh those men that for profit's 
sake dissemble friendship, do clean take away the 
lovingest knot of friendship. For the ^eryj profit 
gotten by one's friend doth not so much like one, as 
his friend's^^ery^ love doth delight him. And then is 
that which cometh from a man's friend a pleasure, 
when of good will and love it proceedeth. And it is 
so beyond reason, that friendship should be sought 
for necessity, seeing that those which be endued with 
wealth, richesj^nd virtue chiefly, wherein most aid is. 
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have no need of any other, and be most liberal and 
bounteous. And I know not whether it be a meet; 

' thing, that friends .should never need anything ; for 
where should ew> good will have appeared, if Scipio 
had never needed, never favour, never counsel, never 
our assistance, neither in peace nor in war. Tliere- 
fore friendship hunts not after profit, but profit 
followeth friendship. | Men, then, that swim in mkes 
y Y be not to be heard, if they shall at any time dispute !K 

of friendship, in which neither by experience nor by 
knowledge they have any understanding. For who is 
there (in very sadness), that neither to love any, neither ?^ 
to be loved again, would wallow in all nehes, and ^ 
live with plenty of all things earthly ? Fmt this kind 
of life is for tyrants, wherein there is no trustiness, 
no love, no hope of assured good will, but all things 

, ever more suspected and cared for ; nor there is no 
place of friendship ; for who can love one whom he 
feareth ? or else love one whom he dreadelh. Such 
yet be honoured with feigned friendship^ only for a in. 
time,lhat if they happen to take a fall (as it doth 
many times come to pass), then is it well perceived 
how naked they be of friends. Which thing, the re- 
port goeth, Tarquinius the tyrant said, at such time 
as he was banished, that he well understood what 
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friends he had faithful and who unfsiithful now when 
he was able to recompense neither of them. And yet 
I marvel if in that his pride and loathsome conditions 
he could possibly have any at all. And as this man's 
manners, of whom we have spoken, could not purchase 
any true friends, so many men's riches, that be in 
high authority, do clean shut out, as it were, true 
friendship. For Fortune herself is not only blind, 
but maketh these also oftentimes blind whom she 
[most J embraceth. And therefore for the most part 
they are puffed up with pride and disdain ; and no- 
thing is so irksome as a fool in good fortune. And 
this a man may see, that such as beforetimes were of 
indi fercnt manners, by rule, power and prosperity, do 
change and despise their old friends and lean to new. 
But what more foolish thing can be than to study 
..•^ they may be able, with great heaps and plenty, to get 
other things that be sought for^>«« money, horses, ' 
servants, gay clothing, and costly plate, and yet not to 
seek for friends, being the best and goodliest riches 
of this life ? For they know not for whom they get 
other things, when they are gotten, nor to whose use 
they travail ; for every one of these be his, which will 
win them with strong hand. But friendship once 
gotten abideth with every man steadfast and surely. 
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And although these things continue, which be, as one 
would say, the gifts of fortune, yet a Irudel life iandj 
destitute of friends cannot be pleasant. But here an 
end of this matter. I 

And now we must set out how far the bounds and 
points of love do reach in friendship. Whereof I see 
there be three opinions, and I allow neither of them. 
/ One is, that we so love our friend as we do ourselves. 
The other, that our good will towar3~our friends do^ 
alike and equally answer their good will toward us. 
: The third, that how much every man setteth by him- 
self, so much he should be set by of his friends. Bat 
I agree to none of these three opinions. 

For the first is not true, that every man is a like*- 
hearted toward his friend as l^e. is toward himself. 
For how many things enterprise we for our friend s 
sake which for ourselves we would never do ; as, to 
pray and sue to an unworthy man for our friend's 
cause ; to be over-earnestly bent against one, and to 
pursue him very sore; which things in our own 
matters stai^ not well with honesty, but in our friend's 
causes be most honest. There be many things also in 
which the honest sort both take away, and suffer to 
be taken, from their own gains, to the end their 
firiends rather than themselves may enjoy them. 
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The second opinion is that appointeth friendship 
to use like benefits and like good-will ; but this is too 
strait and too near, to bring friendship to be weighed 
in balance, as though there ought to be a like jump 
measure of taking and receiving of pleasures. Me- 
thinketh true friendship is a richer and a bountifiiller 
thing, and doth not take so narrow heed to give no 
more than it may receive. Neither is there such fear 
to be taken in friendship, that we lose not^a good turn, 
or let it fall in the mire, or that we heap not up more 
benefits than just measure. 

The third is the worst, which is, that how much 
every man maketh of himself, so much he should be 
made of by his friends. But in some, oftentimes 
either there is a i]{iore bashful spirit or a more com- 
fortless hope of amending their state. It is not there- 
fore the property of a friend, to be toward him as he 
is toward himself; but he ought rather to study and 
find the means that he clear up his friend's dismayed 
mind, and bring him in a more hope and better com- 
fort. There is therefore another end of true friend- 
ship to be made ; se-thtt first I shall tell that which 
Scipio was wont chiefly to reprove. He would deny 
that any saying could be found more against friend- 
ship than thby that said men ought so to love, as at 
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lome time they should hate. And he could not be 
brought to believe that this was said by Bias, as it 
was reported, who was one of the seven wise men ; 
but that it was the saying of some vile and ambitious 
man, or else of one that would bring all things to his 
own power and sway. For how can one be his 
friendy whose enemy he thinks also to be. For, first, 
he must needs desire and wish that his friend might 
very often offend, that he might give, as it were, 
occasions to chide. Again, he must needs be grieved 
and fretted, or else envy at his friend's good hap and 
doings. Wherefore this rule truly were enough 
(whosesoever it be) to destroy friendship. But this 
rather were meet, to have a rule made, that we should 
use such wariness in providing of friends, that we 
should not begin to love him, whom at any time we 
might after hate. Besides, if we had not been most 
fortunate in choosing of our friends, yet Scipio 
thought men should bear that mischance rather than 
to seek an occasion of falling out. | These ends in 
friendship therefore I think be to be used, that when 
friends' manners be honest, all their goods, counsel, 
and good will should be as common among them, 
without any exception ; and also, if chance so come 
to pass, that the unhonest doings of friends be to be 
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Yet these two things make men for the most part to 
be noted of unsteadfastness and lightness ; if either in 
their own prosperity they set their friends light, or in . 
their friends' adversity they cast them off. -^ryz A 

Who therefore shallshaw.--<himselfLinL bQth these 
discreet, steadfast a nd faithf ul in frie ndship, h im ought 
we to judge o^ the perfectest kind of men, and in a 
manner as a god. I F«r the groundwork of that stead- X V / / / 
fastness and constancy which we seek to-be in friendship, 
is faithfulness; for nothing is steadfast that is un- 
faithful. 

Besides, h is fit we choose our friend simple, familiar, 
good to agree with, and one that will be moved with 
the same things wherewith we be ; all which things 
belong to the faithfulness that ought to be in friend- 
ship. For neither can he be faithful, that will be in ^ 
many minds, or that hath a turning head ; nor he 
steadfast and sure that is not of the same mode that ''^ ' 
his friend is, and agreeable to his nature. Hereunto 
must be joined, that he which shall be a friend, may 
not take pleasure in accusing, nor lightly believe accus- 
ations offered, which things belong to that steadfastness 
whereof erewhile I entreated. And so cometh it to ^' 
be true, which in the beginning I said, that friend- ru^ 
ship cannot be but between good men. I'or it is the 
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the intent we may so use our friendship as men that 
had assay^ their horse, and somewhat tried the man- 
ners of thetf friends. Many men often times in a 
little money matter be found how unconstant they be. 
There be other some again, whom when a little money 
cannot jSi^empty by a great sum of money may be soon 
known. But if some may be found which think it 
beastly to set money before friendship ; where tlMn 
shall wie find them that do not set honour, rule, author- 
ity and power, before friendship ; tlwit when these be 
be set forth on the one side, and the p owe r of friend- 
ship on the other side, who is there that will not rather 
choose the first than the last? For man's nature is 
weak to refuse rule, which if men follow and little ^7^ 
regard friendship, they think they are to be excused, 
because not without a great occasion they have broken 
off friendship. Therefore true friendship is very hardly 
found in them which live in honour and rule. For 
where can you find such a one as would prefier his 
friend's honour before his own ? But to leave these, 
how grievous and dangerous do most men think it, to 
be fellows and partners in miseries, whereto not one 
is easily found that will be content to come ; although 
Ennius said well : — 

''The sure friend in things unsure is known ;** 
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Yet these two things make men for the most part to 
be noted of unsteadfastness and lightness ; if either in 
their own prosperity they set their friends light, or in 
their friends' adversity they cast them off. -pr: /\ 

Who therefore s hall show ^^»"ig<»1f ^^ \y}t^ these 
discreet, steadfast a nd faithful in fri endship, h im ought 
we to judge ot the perfectest kind of men, and in a 
manner as a god. I B^t the groundwork of that stead- X V ' / ^ > 
fastness and constancy which we seek to-be in friendship, 
is faithfulness; for nothing is steadfast that is un- 
^ithful. 

Best^, k is fit we choose our friend simple, familiar, 
good to agree with, and one that will be moved with 
the same things wherewith we be ; all which things 
belong to the faithfulness that ought to be in friend- 
ship. For neither can he be faithful, that will be in ■" 
many minds, or that hath a turning head ; nor he 
steadfast and sure that is not of the same mode that 
his friend is, and agreeable to his nature. Hereunto 
must be joined, that he which shall be a friend, may 
not take pleasure in accusing, nor lightly believe accus- 
ations offered, which things belong to that steadfastness 
whereof erewhile I entreated. And so cometh it to ^''■ 
be true, which in the beginning I said, that friend- r^ 
ship cannot be b ut between good men . ^^ '~' ' 
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property of a good man (whom we may also call wise), 
to keep these two rules in friendship: first, that nothing 
be feigned nor dissembled ; for it is more honest openly 
to hate, than in countenance to cloak ; next, that not 
only he clear his friend of faults whereof he is charged 
by any other ; but also that he himself in no wise be 
suspicious, or think his friend hath done anything amiss. 
There must be besides this a certain pleasantness in 
one's talk and fashions, which is not one of the worst 
sauces for friendship. But sourness and solemnness 
must in no wise be had ; yet sadness and sagenessUn^ 
Q^ all matters have in it surely a certain gravity. But 
friendship ought to be somewhat more at large, more 
free and pleasant, and to all fellowship and gentleness 
more disposed. 1 ,^.v, /. A*r>^ > 

And here riseth a very hard question, whether our 
new friends, worthy of friendship, be to be preferred 
before our old, as we use to esteem young horses more 
than old : a doubt surely unseemly for men ; for of 
friendship^ as there is of other things, ought there to be 
no glutting. And our oldest kind of things like good 
old wines, ought to be most regarded. And that is fa; 
true-said law, which commonly is said, that we must 
eat many bushels of salt together, with whom we shall 
perform the parts of friendship. Yet new acquaintances 
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be not to be refused if there be any hope in them, as in 
good treesfwhere appeareth fruit, And yet old acquaint- 
ance must be kept in his due place ; for/m old friends (f €■ fc>*^ •% tf* 
anQNacquaintance and custom is no small trust. />»/ Ju^e^i^ • 
And as to the horse whereof we made mention \ . -'' -• 
erewhile, if nothing let, there is none but had rather 
use him whom he hath used, than a new and unhandled. 
Neither doth custom much only in living things, but 
also in things lacking life. For even with hilly places f 
and woody countries be we delighted, wherein we have ■ 
dwelt long. 

But it is a chief point in friendship, th e higher^ u^P 
to be equal with the lower. For often times there 
be certain gracesTn it ; as was in Scipio towards .'' / / > 
our company of friends ; he never put himself forth 
before Philus, before Rupilius, before Mummius or any 
of his baser friends ; but he honoured Quintus Maximus 
his brother, as his better, because he was his elder, who 
was surely a notable man, yet nothing like him. 
And he was desirous that all his friends might be jnade 
'^^'^tjncher by him ; which all meuBMWt both do and follow, '' 
' '* ^ tfefrt, if they get any bettemess of virtue, wit, or fortune, 
. they should part it among their friends, and part it with 
« their kinsfolks; as if they be born of a low stock, or else 
have their kindred either in wit or substance worse 
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the intent we may so use our friendship as men that 
had assayM their horse, and somewhat tried the man- 
ners of thetf friends. Many men often times in a 
little money matter be found how unconstant they be. 
There be other some again, whom when a little money 
cannot St^empty by a great sum of money may be soon 
known. But if some may be found which think it 
beastly to set money before friendship ; where thtn 
shall wie find them that do not set honour, rule, author- 
ity and power, before friendship ; tlwit when these be 
be set forth on the one side, and the p owe r of friend- 
ship on the other side, who is there that will not rather 
choose the first than the last? For man's nature is 
weak to refuse rule, which if men follow and little '^ 
regard friendship, they think they are to be excused, 
because not without a great occasion they have broken 
off friendship. Therefore true friendship is very hardly 
found in them which live in honour and rule. For 
where can you find such a one as would prefer his 
friend's honour before his own? But to leave these, 
how grievous and dangerous do most men think it, to 
be fellows and partners in miseries, whereto not one 
is easily found that will be content to come ; although 
Ennius said well : — 

''The sure friend in things unsure is known ;** 
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Yet these two things make men for the most part to 
be noted of unsteadfastness and lightness ; if either in 
their own prosperity they set their friends light, or in 
their friends' adversity they cast them off. ^n: f\ 

W ho therefore shaU jjiflw h'^gglf n bgth, these 
discreet, ste adfast and faithf ul^^iji J H^dship. h im ought 
we to judge of the peHectest kind of men, and in a 
manner as a god. I i^ the groundwork of that stead- V; V •' / < 
fastness and constancy which we seek to-be in friendship, 
is faithfulness; for nothing is steadfast that is un- 
faitiitui. 

Besides, u is fit we choose our friend simple, familiar, 
good to agree with, and one that will be moved with 
the same things wherewith we be ; all which things 
belong to the faithfulness that ought to be in friend- 
ship. For neither can he be faithful, that will be in 
many minds, or that hath a turning head ; nor he 
steadfast and sure that is not of the same mode that 
his friend is, and agreeable to his nature. Hereunto ^ 
must be joined, that he which shall be a friend, may 
not take pleasure in accusing, nor lightly believe accus- 
ations offered, which things belong to that steadfastness 
whereof erewhile I entreated. And so cometh it to ^ ' 
be true, which in the beginning I said, that friend- r-^ 
ship cannot be b ut between good men . Tor it is the 
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the good with the wicked, and the wicked with the 
good, cannot be friends, but for that there is between 
them so great difference, as the greatest may be, of 
manners and affections. 

It may be also a good lesson Jn. friendship, that no 

man hinder his friend's profit through unmeasurable 

'' love toward him, as it often happeneth. For to conae 

to fables: if Neoptolemus would have heard Lyco- 
medes, with whom he was brought up, when he would 
have stayed his journey with much weeping, he could 
never have taken Troy. And oftentimes there chanceth 
weighty matters why a man must depart from his 
friends, the which whosoever would let or trouble 
because he cannot bear well his absence, is tojbe 
counted a weakling and cockney-natured ; and there- 
fore unreasonable for friendship. And in all things 
we must take heed both what we ask of our friend, and 
K y / . what we suffer to be obtained of us. ) There happeneth 

also many times, as it were, a certain necessary k m a at - ' 
ation for the parting of friendship — for now o«m* talk ^ 
turneth from sage mens' to the common peoples* 
friendship. Ofttimes friends' faults burst out, partly 
upon friends and partly upon strangers ; yet the shame 
redounds to their friends. 

Such sort of friendship therefore must be eased with 
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leaving of company^ and, as I have heard Cato say^ 
must be unhaunted rather than hastily broken off, ' ^ 
except some unbearable injuries shall fire it out as a 
thing neither comely, neither honest, neither fit to be, 
without a present change and a severance. But if 
there shall be a certain change in their manners and , 
likings, as sometime there happeneth, or some variance ■ - • '^ ' ' • 
shall fell about some part of the commonwealth (for \ {>■ ■ 
speak, as I said a little afore, not of wise men's but 
common friendship), a wariness is to be used, lest 
friendship seem not only to be left off, but malice also 
to be bred. For nothing is more dishonest than to be ^ ' 
at war with him with whom thou hast friendly lived. 
Scipio for my sake (as you know) had severed himself 
from Quintus Pompeius' friendship. For the dissension 
that was in the commonwealth he was also withdrawn 
clean from our fellow in office, Metellus. Both these 
he did sagely^ with authority and no gceat grief of < ' 
mind. Wherefore we must first take heed that dis- 
sension happen not among firiends, and that their / ,,- < 
friendship seem rather €> ot o ff than eppMssed. Also >//>/, ;. 
we must beware that gwta t friendships turn not into 
great hatreds, whereof chidings, tauntings, and evil 
reports do rise, which yet be to be borne if anyway 
they be sufferable. And here is the honour of old 
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friendship to be given, that the fiiult always W in the 
doer, and not in the sufferer of wrong. There is one 
counsel and ease for all these vices and discommodities^ 
and that is that we love not over soon, nor love the 
unworthy. They be worthy of friendship, in whose 
self there is a cause why they should be beloved. It 
is a rare kind ; and so, surely, all worthy things be 
rare ; yea, and nothing harder than to find a thing in 
his kind through perfect. But the most part of men 
^ in worldly things will knowledge nothing good but 
that is profitable, and like beasts they love those friends 
chiefly of whom they hope they shall receive most 
/k c ^' profit. Therefore they want that fairest and natural- 
est friendship which is to be sought even by itself and 
and for itselPs sake ; neither do they show unto them- 
selves any token or example of the strength of this 
friendship, what and how much it is. For every man 
loveth himself, not as though he would challenge of 
himself a reward for his love, but because every man of 
nature is dearest to himself; which kind of love and 
dearness whoso doth not use it in friendship shall never 
be found a true and faithful friend. For he surely is a 
friend that is another I. Xhftt if it appear in beasts, 
in fowls, in cattle, in fish, in swine, and wild savage, 
first that they love themselves (for that property is 
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given to every living thing' from th ^-fiest birth) and 

next that they covet and lust after some other beasts 

of their kind with whom they may be conversant, and 

that they do with a desire and certain likeness to man's ^''' 

love : how much the more is it by nature in man, who 

both loveth himself and g^ t s- him another with whom »^'^ 4^ 

he may iMw ak his mind, as though of two he would ^'^ '^y 

make^ almost^ one. I But the most sort of men even JiJ£{f • 

frow ardly (I will not say shamefully) would have such ^ " ' '., ' ' ' 

a friend as they themselves cannot be ; and those things 

which they do not to their friends, they yet th e mwlv es 

will crave of them. Bu t it is first meet that o ne be good /" 

hi mself, and then s^^ |r ^ gfter, for his like ; Sar in s uch^ 

that Jcind of steadfast frT "^?l>ir_J!£h'^^ I treated of 

erew hUe^jn ay be^ .surely settled, when min^^JDined 

toget her wit h good will, will first rule thpse^ affections 

which others do jervc, and then take a pleasure in ^ '^^ / ^ - 

uprightness and justice ; and the one will take in hand 

all things £ot the other, and^one will not require of 

another anything but that is honest and lawful ; and 

they will not only agree and love together, but they 

will also stand in a shamely awe of each other. For 

he that taketh away honest bashfulness from friendship 

doth take away friendship's chief beauty. 

Therefore in those men is a very dangerous error. 
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which think that by friendship a gate is set open to all 

lust and vice. For friendship is given by nature as an 

(\ «^id to virtue and not as a guide to vice, to the intent 

'' thaty seeing virtue cannot achieve alone to the chie f X^ 

/ things, she should come, a&.il»«i€re, in arm and accom- 

* panied with another. Which kind of fellowship if 
either it be, either hath been, or shall be amongst any, 
they must be said best and luckiest accompanied for 

^he attaining of nature's chief happiness. For this is, 
.' I say, the very fello wship wherein all things be^ wh ich 
I men think to be wished after, as ho nesty^ glory, qui et- 

• ness and pleasure of mincl ; so that where these be 

\ •_ •. * ■ . , - ... — ■ - — -' — .^— — 

, there is the happy life, and without th ese it cannot 
The which life, seeing it is the best and chiefest thing, 
we must give our mind to virtue, if we will obtain it, 
without which neither friendship nor anything else to 
be desired, we can attain to. And surely where virtue 
is despised, those which think they have firiends do 
' then feel they were deceived, when any weighty adven- 
ture doth drive them to make a trial. 

Wherefore, when you have judged of your friend, 
you must love, and not when you have loved, then 
judge. Yea, and this had need yet oftener to be told 
you. But whereas in many things we be much pun- 
ished for negligence, yet most of all in loving and 
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Yet these two things make men for the most part to 
be noted of unsteadfastness and lightness ; if either in 
their own prosperity they set their friends light, or in . 
their friends' adversity they cast them off. -^i-r /\ 

Who therefore shaUshfiW^himselLJjL bgth these v^' '"^ 
discreet, steadfast a nd faith ful in friendship, him ought 
we to judge o^ the perfectest kind of men, and in a 
manner as a god. I B%t the groundwork of that stead- X V • 
fastness and constancy which we seek to-be in friendship, 
is faithfulness; for nothing is steadfast that is un- 
faithful. 

Best^, h is fit we choose our friend simple, familiar, 
good to agree with, and one that will be moved with 
the same things wherewith we be ; all which things 
belong to the faithfulness that ought to be in friend- 
ship. For neither can he be faithful, that will be in 
many minds, or that hath a turning head ; nor he 
steadfast and sure that is not of the same mode that 
his friend is, and agreeable to his nature. Hereunto 
must be joined, that he which shall be a friend, may 
not take pleasure in accusing, nor lightly believe accus- 
ations offered, which things belong to that steadfastness 
whereof erewhile I entreated. And so cometh it to 
be true, which in the beginning I said, that friend- r^ 
ship cannot be but between good men. Tor it is the 
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For friendship, I wot not how, creepeth through 

fi'. . ' all bin d- - of lives, and will suffer no part of a man's 

/.., / f, - life that is led, to want her. So if there be any of that 

sourness and grimness of nature, that he flieth and 

■ hateth the company o fil i llowBhip of men (of the which 

sort we have heard sayW iie of jh^ Timon^ of Athens 

4 / / / was, b u t which . o f thwMNj know^ not), yet he could 

not abide, but must needs seekafter one to whom he 

might vomit up even the bitterness of his gall. And 

le r s r ^ c «- -^ *^*^ chiefly would be jjidged, if any such thing might 

happen, that God would take us out of this press 
j^/.'f~. ,^ /. ' * I of men, and would set us somewhere in a wilderness, 

and giving us there store and plenty of all things which 
i * iy t -r nature desireth, would take from us the Ub«;^ of 
seeing any man at all. Who were there so stony- 
hearted that could abide that kind of life ? And from 
whom would not solitariness take the fruit of all 
pleasures ? Therefore that is true, which, I trow I have 
, /.^ . ,.y .' ' heard our elders tell, was wont to be fcthf a d ' , a m. 
/ - ; Archytas the Tarentine, aad so theyjieard My ^ other Av 

old men, that is, if any man should climb to heaven 

oiiee and th o r o ughly behold the nature of the world 

/A a/ and the beauti fulness of the stanj^JjAvould be an - un - 

l-^itf.r^ 1. ■^■^'^ci^ plcasant^^^ondei^'unto fiim^^wKich would have been 

^ a most pleasant marvel if he had any with whom he 

>v • -^ ' 
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/■■/■./ 
be not to be refused if there be any hope in them, as in 

good treeS'where appeareth fruit. And yet old acquaint- 
ance must oe kept in his due place ; for ^ old friends ff 
and acquaintance and custom is no small trust. / rf 

And as to the horse whereof we made mention 
erewhiky if nothing let, there is none but had rather 
use him whom he hath used, than a new and unhandled. 
Neither doth custom much only in living things, but 
also in things lacking life. For even with hilly places » 
and woody countries be we delighted, wherein we have ■ 
dwelt long. 

But it is a chief point in friendship, th e higher,^ ««P 

to be equal with the l ower . F«r often times there 

be certain gracesTn it ; as was in Scipio towards 

our company of friends ; he never put himself forth 

before Philus, before Rupilius, before Mummius or any 

of his baser friends ; but he honoured Quintus Maximus 

his brother, as his better, because he was his elder, who 

was surely a notable man, yet nothing like him. 

And he was desirous that all his friends might be made 

^ { .'richer by him ; which all men jiH»t both do and follow, 

' tfeftt, if they get any betterness of virtue, wit, or fortune, 

. they should part it among their friends, and part it with 

» their kinsfolks; as if they be born of a low stock, or else 

have their kindred either in wit or substance worse 
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not for the truth; and n a amh fati lt4ft Jma that for " 

(l *:-ii r.^ »/ . deceit is givea>^ soothing. Herein therefore we must 

^^^ Vi * \i^yt. all our regard and wariness, that our warnings be 

without bitterness, and our chidings without spitefiil- 

^ ness; but in nothing ( b ^ oaus e I delight to use Terence's j-in 

^iTa^^ *' word), let there be an honest liking, and let flattery, 

the egger-on of vice, be set aloof, which not only for 

i^.-^ rf a firiend, but for no honest man is meet. For men 

live after one sort with a tyrant, and after another sort 

with a friend. But his good days be to be despaired 

of, whose ears be so shut up from the truth that he 

will not hear it of his friend. For it is a »ri <d l aw ^i 

7T7*i jiKy- t^^i Cato's, that earnest foes deserve much more ple as ufc 

of some than those that seem to be fawning friends ; 

W^\v for they s ome time , but these never tell the truth. 

And this is too too foolish, that those who be warned 

a^r-c, of their friends fee not aggrieved at that they ought,^ 

but at that. they ought not. For they be not sorry 

they did amiss, but they take it unkindly tliftt; be '^ 

chidden ; whereas contrary-wise, they should be sorry 

<~K VT ^^^ their fault and glad of the chiding. I As then to 

warn our friend and to be warned again is the property 

of true friendship, and to do the one honestly and not 

spitefully, and to take the other gently and not firo- 

wardly ; so tnust we think there is no greater pestilence 
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in firiendship than flattery, fair speech and soothing. 

Hewbeit for manjr camcsy thig may b< noted the fault ^^/^ 'Z A-^j^^ 

of light and subtle persons, which speak all to pleasure, ?^ '^ / 

but nothing to truth. But whereas dissimulation is ^a c i<f *<' "^ 

evil in all things (for it keepeth a man from judging 

the truth), yet most of all it is contrary to friendship ; 

for it taketh away all truth in word , without the which 

the very name of friendship cannot continue. For 

seeing the power of friendship is in a man to none 

other end but that of two minds there should be made 

one, how can it be brought to pass, if in one man 

there be not one and a like mind always, but a divene, 

a wavering, and a changeable ? For what thing can be 

Bfuide so variable, so out of course, as his mind, which 

not only tumeth at every man's phantasy and pleasure, 

but also at every man's beck and look : — say ye * nay,' 

and *nay' say I ; say ye *yea,' and *yea' say I ; and to 

to be plain, I have even appointed with myself to hold A^fy^»%^ ** 

op all things wi th ye a a nd - n a y , as the same Terence 

saith. But 4ht8 Terence speaketh in Gnatho's person ; 

which kind of ppanir.ing to make 4ii a friencL were too ^ ^/v 

too much lightness. But whereas there be many like 

these Gnatho's, and in place, riches, and estimation 

above others, their kind of flattery is very hurtful, 

when authority is joined with their vanity . But a ^^^^^.-t-^ - 
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flattering friend may be as well discerned and known 
from a true friend by taking good heed, as all counter- 
feit and feigned things may be tried out from true and 
right things. The assembly of the commons of a city, 
which standeth most of unskilful persons, is wont yet 
to judge what difference is between a people-pleaser 
(that isy a flatterer and a curry-favour) and a constant, 
a sage, and a discreet citizen. With the which kind 
of flatteries Caius Papirius,[consuy stuffed a-late the 
people's ears, when he woul4 have made a law for the a 
restoring of the tribunes for the commons. We per- ^ 
suaded the contrary ; but I will say nothing of myself 
;^ ii»»*r>^/«/f^ / — ®^ Scipio I will speak gladly. Good Lor d> how 
jfrv^c^^i*-^^ Elllyr w** ^® ^^^ ^*y • ^®w great a majesty was in his 

7 talk, that you might well have called him the leader of 

the people, and not a fellow commoner ! But|what need 
I to speak much hereof?] Ye were present, and ihc A^ 
oration is in every man's hand. And, by that means, 
4rrnf^^ '^7 / t^* ^*w f o r tha getting af the people^ ^MFOttr, by the 

voices of the people V^lf was dashed ! 
^/ i^^^f4i if And that I m ay return to t k a matter , you remember, 
/ i when Quintus Maximus, Scipio's brother, and Lucius 

Mancinus were consuls, how the law of Caius Licinius 

X Crassus, concerning the priests' digniti es, was thoii g h t 

;l ^^«.v/^ r t o b e a f o ul seeking o f th e comm o ns ; for the choice 
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of colleges was^vun^d to the peopled ben e fi t ; and he "hrikJ i-^* - 
first made this or d er - , t o do a l more truly with tl ie K 
ftxmmf\r^ p#>#%pl#> Yet the religion of the ever-living 
god^^^s (we defending it hy . ottg anpiv a r ) did soon 
overcome his oration, which ]was even a thing painted 
for sale-worky andjwas done when I was praetor, ^\^ 
years before I was consul. Therefof^e that cause was 
defended rather of itself than by authority of the speaker. I ^^-^ / 

LXL3Cr , But if in stage play s, wherein many feigned and *- V^ ^^ y*^ j 
i-u^hI^ rcMmble d matters be used, truth is regarded, so that ii 
^ it be set out and declared, what must it be in friend- 
ship, which hangs all on truth ? In the which, except 
you know, as they say, a man's heart to the bottom, 
and you show likewise yours, there is no trust nor 
:i! 0t. tria l in it ; and surely you cannot love nor be loved 

when you know n^tt how truly it is meant. Although Hj 
this flatteryjje hurtful, yet can it not hinder none but^ ^*^ jj 
him that gives ear to it and is delighted with it; and '^^ 

so it Cometh to pass that he openeth his ears to flatter- 
ers, which flattereth and best liketh himself. Virtue 
always lovcth herself; for she best knoweth herself, and , 

perceiveth how she is to be loved. But I speak not ^^' *''^ \ a 
now of virtue, but of the opinion which men have of ^:- *♦ .v r/,, 
virtue ; for with virtue self so many be not as would 
seem to be endued. These sort of men flattery 
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dellghtethy when feigned communication is put forth 
to please them, and they think that kind of vain talk 
to be a witness of their praises. This therefore is no 
true friendship, when the one will hear no^truth, and 
the other is ready to lie. Neither would [the clawing 
of these trencher-friends, which bejparasites, seem feat 
and pleasant in comedies, except there were imsed 
^j'^Tsrci-d therein some glorious soldiers, {which be Thraso's, as 
for example (saith Thraso}J " Did Thais, ^y womanj 
give me great thanks ?" It had been enough [for 
Gnatho the parasite]to have answered ''Yea sir, great;' 
but he said, ''Yea, sir, exceeding great thanks.' 
Flattery always sets a thing to the most, which he 
would have seem great, for whose pleasure it is spoken. 
Whrrgfere, although this kind of fawning vapity is /^^ 
/ Ji^/t / m«i€k esteemed with them which embrace and like it f^ 
^ themselves, yet the sager and constanter sort of men 

must be warned that they take heed they be not snared 
^^ ^»-c. /^ with subtle flattery. For every man can see an open 
J, flatterer except he be a very sot ; but we must diligent- 
ly beware lest the subtle and secret flatterer wind 
himself in with us; for he cannot easily be known, 
because even with contraryitig of one oftentimes he 
infr-^ flattereth, and feigning that he c hideth he is iftk 

yCe^e i /utA^ spoken, and at length he yields and suffers himself to 
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be overcome, that he that is deceived may^hink he 
hath got a great victory. But what is more dishone st -Jfx.^- ^ *>/-/*♦ -^ 
than to be scorn ed ? And therefo fe we must use ilie ^-7' *" /. ' * *^^ 
\ mere diligence that it may not hap as in^ play named] 

tM^'The Epicure \ "To-day Wmm all my old, doting, ^<:* ^*-/' 'i,h*- 
foolish friends, you tossed me goodly and mocked me a^/fr^- /^ 
gaily ;" for in plays old menV pprsoiw> without fore- 
cast and being light of belief, be the most foolis h. ^«^ ^ '^^ < ^ *^ '• 
But I cannot tell b^-^l.^ !)[l^il?» ^'^^ ^^^ friendship 
of perfect and wise men (I mean in such wisdom as is 
supposed may be in man), our c pmniun ica tionj s turned dtjcc-i.:j'^^ 
to slight and slender friendship. Wherefore let us 
come again to the first we spake of, and let us conclude 
at length upon it . l^x.Jt cU'^t rx.xrst..^ 

CVjCJ^ I say virtuej^O Caius Fannius and Quintus Mucins,^ \v-±^- /^ 
both getteth and keepeth friends. For in it is all 
agreement, all steadfastness, and all constancy; which, 
when she advanceth herself and showeth out her 
light, and both seeth and knoweth the same in 

^ another, she giveth herself to that 4<oo, and takes like- 
wise that she findeth in another. Whereupon love 
and Iswing friendship toward each other is enkindled ; 
for both these two werds have their names of this P>f^i^ ' ^^ *^ 
word, to love. Btrt to love is nothing else but to Hr<^^ 
bear good will toward him whom you love, tiet-ior 
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.^^«^>Wj^.«. a ny n ae d or profit ikftt is sought ; wktch profit flour- 

isheth yti of friendship^ although you tin ! •• ■ nothing . . 
A-lt^r- I follow it. With this kind of good will w€, when w* ^ 
w«fe young HMfi, did love Lucius Paulus, Marcus 
CatOy Caius Gallus, Publius Nasica, Tiberius Gracchus, 
our Scipio's father-in-law. 

This friendship also doth more appear among such 

as be like of ages, as between me and Scipio, Lucius 

Furiusy Publius Rupilius, and Spurius Mummius. 

^'^, y And we old m en also 4 o take pleasure in young men's 

love [towards uQasjyou see I am d elighted] in yours, 

and in Quintus TuEero'sJ tSu^ a ve ^ yoop j ^ man^ 

Aai ^ i*^ ^'^^ ^"^ Publius Rupilius^J^irginius* company. And 

* seeing an order is ^e appointed in our life and nature 

that one age may spring of another, chiefly we «he«ld Av#«^ 
desire that ^e might live with our like in ages, that 
even as we came together with them in our swaddling 
clouts, so we might keep them company to the 
m»4v*v tA-«!^-»9^/ winding-sheet.j But because this wojldly substonce is 
,^ ' j brickie and &ding, we always provide some, whom ^^^ 

we may love and of them be loved again. For if love 
/^ and friendship be taken from man, all pleasure of life 
is taken away. Scipio surely, although he was taken 
away suddenly from this life, liveth yet with me, and 
shall live ever. For I akwiy« loved the virtue of that 

y 
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man, which is not dead wkl&-4ue,« neither standeth it 
daily alone before mine eye, who always have had it 
in sight, but also to our children's children shall it be 
noble and notable. No man SMI ever enterprise i^^^^-r' 
greater things with hope and courage, which hath ne t y*^^-*^ -* 
the image and memory of him before his eyes. Tmlyy 
of all things which fortune or nature gave me, I have 
nothing to match with Scipio's friendship. In it was 
my conferenc e for tJie commonwealth ; in it was my ^ 
counsel for private causes ; in it was my rest, full of 
all delight. And I never offended him in anything 
that ever I could perceive, and I never heard anything > 

^r?>v -of him that I was agamst. We had one house, one ^^^* * y ^^ 
diet, and that Gv«n common ; yea, not that only, but £^ I 
warfare, and also our journeys and go ing a bro ad, ./^ /.^m » > >/ ^*- 
were alike common. But what shall I speak of our ,:' 
studies, of searching always, and learning of some- ^ 

what ; in the which we bestowed all our leisure Mid 
time when we were out of the sight of men I The v// -J . ^ 
remembrance and on-thinking of the which things, 4f 
with him iksy had died, I could by no means have 
borne the lack of so friendly and loving a man. But ^ 

those nother be dead yet, but rather nourished and -" 
increased by the on-thinking and remembrance of 
them. And although I skeiild wholly h% bereft of 
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them, yet mine age self would bring iny greatMt com- 
C^'» . fort. For I cetrkl not very long continue in this 
state . And all short griefs be sufFerable, although 
they be great. 
These things be they which I had to speak of friend- 
ship, and I do exhort you that you so esteem 
virtue (without which friendship 
cannot be possible) as, saving it, 
ye think nothing better 
than friendship. 

FINIS. 
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THE PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR 
UNTO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS 



/i 



O Titus, if I ease thee of that pain . ^ 

And heaT7 charge, which doth thee sore annoy, 

And makes thy heart fiill pensive to remain, ' 
Shall I herein my labour well employ S ^ 

FOR in speaking unto thee (friend Atticus) I may 
use the same verses and words, which that 
ancient and worthy poet, more fully fraughted with 
honesty and faithful dealing than with worldly pelf 
and riches, useth in comforting the noble Flaminius ; 
albeit I am well assured, that thou art not so dis- 
quieted night and day with pensiveness, care, and 
sorrow as Flaminius was, for I know thy patient 
sufferance of all chances and brunts of fortune, and 
the well-stayed moderation of thy mind. And I do 
right well understand how that thou hast brought 
home with thee from Athens not only thy surname, 
[to be called Atticus^ but also gentle behaviour, 
courtesy, and prudence. Yet can I not otherwise 
think but that now and then, as. well as I, thou art 
sore vexed and troubled in mind for the tyrannous 
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oppressions and grievous enormities now in our com- 
monwealth perpetrated and committedj The con- 
filt <\ i f ^ solation whereof is so g^«rt that it cannot in this little 
' ' book be fully declared, and therefore I will defer it 

until another time more convenient. At this present 
time I thought it best to write some little treatise 
unto thee concerning old age, because I would fain 
have both thee and myself to be eased of this heavy 
burthen which is common and indiff e r e n t to me as 
well as to thee (I mean old age), which now already 
^ is either come upon us, or else ere it be long (w* a«y 
bepASftured) will catch hold on us. Notwithstanding 
1 1 know well that thou dost and wilt take the same 
-f// /'.«''. ^ '^\,^ rocd e ctly and, as it becometh a wise man to do, 

patien t ly , even as thou art in all other things accus- 
tomed. 

But whenas I purposed with myself to write some- 
what in praise and commendation of old age, I 
*/.•'• deemed and judged the most worthy unto whom my 

labour and study in this behalf might be dedicated, 
which both of us might jointly ^nd commonly] use for 
our comfort ' and contentation^' As- for my part, ^I 
p jomisc thee, I took such mgokr pleasure aad -delee- 
tation in the compiling of this Book, that it did not 
only utterly take away all the Micvu&braacet and dis- 
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commodities of mine old age from me, but m^Imt 
made the same unto me pleasant, joyftil, and delect- 
able. Therefore philosophy can never be sufficiently 
praised, so much as the worthiness and dignity thereof 
requireth, whose precepts and rules whosoever obeyeth 
may pass the whole time of his age, and run the full 
race of this life, without any irksome grief or trouble. 
What other utilities and commodities it bringeth I 
have already in many other of my books at large 
declared, and mean hereafter many times and often 
thereof to make ample discourse and mention. But 
this Book of Old Age I have s ent unto thee : wherein -^^^^ ' ♦ -^ 
the pre-eminence and superiority of the disputation is 
not given to old Tithonus, as Aristochius did in his v - 
book, lest in such a feigned fable the whole discourse 
should be the less esteemed among the readers, but I 
attribute the chief dignity of it unto the old gray- 
headed sage, Marcus Cato, to the end the treatise 
should have more esteaiation, credit, and authority. ,^, 
And I introduce as speakersj Laelius and Scipio, | 
ffrankly and familiarl£] talking with him, and much i 
marvelling to see him so patiently and easily to tolerate 
his old age, and what answers he made to them again. 
Whom if thou think more learnedly here to dispute 
than in his own works he was accustomed, impute the 
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cause to his skilfulness in tKe Greek tongue, whereof 
it is well known that in his old age he was very 
J studious. But to what purpose should we make any 
c further preamble, i%t all that we have to say concern- 

ing old age, the talk ^nd disputationlof Cato himself 
shall manifestly declare. 



The Speakers' names : 

PUBLIUS SCIPIO, CAIUS LAELIUS, 
MARCUS CATO. 

Scipio. Oftentimes both I, and my friend Caius 
Laelius also, are wont greatly to have in an admira- 
tion [and to marvel at | the excellent and absolute 
wisdom, O Cato, which thou usest in all other matters 
and exploits, Whatsoever thou takest in hand) but 

{namely ancf/specially because we never yet perceived 
thine old age to be burthenous and grievous^ unto S /, 
thee, which to the most part of old men b so odious 

^nd unwelcome,: that they will say they carry about 
with them a burthen heavier than the great flaming 
mountain ^tna. 

Cato. a [very slight and j easy matter it is Qdear 
friends ' Scipio and Laelius) which you ^ do seemj so 
much to muse and 'marvel at; for thev that have no 
power, pith of wit, help, way nor virtue in themselves 
to conduct ^nd bring Ithem to a good and blessed life. 
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unto such as these be, all their 2%^ is cumbersome and 
unpleasant. But unto such as lead their lives virtu- 
ously, [measuring all their actions by the square of 
reason, and have their minds with all good gifts of 
grace beautified and garnished^ there is nothing 
fthought norjdeemed evil that cometh by necessity of 
nature. Of the which sort old age is principally to 
be considered, unto which all men wish to arrive, and 
yet when they have their desire, they accuse it^s 
jpainful, sickly, unpleasant and tedious^jsuch is the 
^brainlessjunconstancy, ]foolish sottageHand perverse 
overthwartness of wayward people. 

They say it creepeth and stealeth upon them &8ter 
and sooner than they thought it would. First, who 
causeth them to imagine and think such a false {and 
peevish^ untruth ? for why should they think that after 
their youth {and adolescencyj old age creepeth faster 
u pon tb<«y jr at har than their ;adolescency anqjyouth 
doth after childhood ? : Seeing therefore they do not 
repine nor complain any whit after that they have 
been children to grow up to be tall striplings and 
lusty young men, why should they be aggrieved or 
think themselves discontented, after they have been 
striplings and young men, to be old and aged ?J Again, 
if they might reach to the age of eight hundreth 
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years, what greater pleasurejand commodity is therein, 
[or wherein should they think it to be less trouble- 
some and tedious^'than i*46 when they be of the age of 
four-score years ? for the age that is once passed and 
gone, be it never so long, can with no manner of 
.'pleasure or delectation comfort, rjecreate norjmitigate 
the old age that is in such fond persons. And there- /: ■ 
fore if you be wont jo wonder at me, andjto have my 
wisdom in admiration (which I would to God were 
correspondent to your good opinion conceived of me, 
andlalso answerable; to my surname), we are in this 
only point wise, because we follow nature as a god, 
and taking hf as a sure and infallible guide, jdirect .\/. .' 
{and leveflall our actions according to her psesccipt, 
laws, Jana ordinances".? Of whom, when all the other / . /- 
.. :»;•* 'parts of age are well described and appointed, it is 
not like to be true that the last act of all should be 
negligently pkyed and, as k were of an unskilful fj '^^- 
and dreaming poet, loitcringly -handled. But ifr««ge 
there must needs be some extreme and last end, 
[bending down, drooping and declining from the 
lustiness and nimble activity that was in flourishing 
youthTJas |it happeneth and is plainly to be seen in the 
berries of trees and other fruits of the earth when 
they come to their due ripeness and natural maturity, 
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which every wise man will patiently and willingly 

tolerate. -For what other thing is meant byjthe 

temerarious and proud attempt o^the giants warring 

[and obstinately fightin£]with the gods, but to resist 

[and go againsynature ? 

Laelius. But you shall do a singular great pleasure 
unto us both (for I dare undertake for Scipio and 
speak for him in this point as well as for myself) to 
give us some jfruitfulj premonition whereby we may 
aforehand be instructedjand also armed] (because both 
desire and hope to live till we be old men) by what 
f t ^ means we may most easil)^uiFer and|bear etit our old 
p / |,crooke4age when it cometh. 

Cato. I will, Laelius, fulfil your request, [and 
willingly relent to your petition, and) especially if I 
shall thereby do jsucK] pleasure unto both of you, as 
you say I shall. ^ 

/^\ ^yf S«wo. Right glad would we be, if it|might please 

you, an3? be not too much pains and trouble for you, 
O Cato, sith you have, as it ^were, |run a great race, 
and] gone a long journey (which path also we must 
tread) to hearjand to understandjwhat kind of thing 
that is, whereunto you have already arrived. / 
T;^ Cato. I will do herein, O Laelius, what I am 

able ; £m I have oftentimes been in company among 
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my equals and familiar&;(for, like with like, according 
to the old proverb, will keep company &nd best agree 
togethej^, who have greatly bewailed the discom- 
modity of their old years, ^nd thought themselves in 
an ill case by reason of th^ir age^and namely Caius 
Salinator and Spurius Albinus, men that have been 
consuls, and)in manner of the same age that I myself 
am, were wont greatly to murmur and repine, 'sorrow- 
ing and lamenting for their old age ; not only because 
they thought themselves to lack pleasures and lascivi- 
ous pastimes, and to be utterly bereft and debarred 
from all joys and solaces, ? without whom they ac- 
compted their life to be as no life, but also because 
they were contemned and despise4:of those of whom 
they were wont to be honoured and reverenced v. 
But, in my opinion, they blamed not that which was 
blameworthy. For if the cause and. blame thereof 
were to be imputed to old age, then should the same 
discommodities, corasies, and grievances happen unto 
me and all other old men, of whom I have known a 
great man^ythat have lived in their old age without 
any ^whining, complaint, 'or discontentatiom: who 
were well pleased to be(ungyved, loosed andjdelivered 
out of the yoke of their sensual Justs and voluptuousj 
appetites; who also were never despised of their 
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friends j- and acquaintance? But the£blame andi fault 
of all this ^muttering ancj^ complaining is in|the over- 
thwartness of? men's wayward manners, and not in 
age. For discreet, [sober, and temperate] old men, 
being neither ill to please, [fro ward nor{ churlish, do 
live in their old age tolerably -and quietly] enough, 
:both to themselves and all others.' But iwbfidl e Q . 
i ndolen ce, and bkmt uncourtesy, is M all age un- <^^/ J 
pleasant, ^dious, and irksomej 

Laelius. It is even so as you say, Cato ; but there 
will some peradventure say junto you^Jthat your old 
age seemeth to you tolerable enough because of your 
great wealth,! riches]]] and dignity; but there be a 
great number of others which cannot have such 
^mple possessions, nor such extraordinarjj helps * to 
alleviate and condulcate the asperity and unpleasant- 
ness of their decrepit age. \ 

Cato. Indeed, Laelius, that whereof you have 
now talked is somewhat, but all [things do not rest nor 
consist in them: whereunto agreeth the [quick and 
nipping sentence of Themistocles, unto whom, whenas 
a certain rascal p o aoaa t of the Isle of Seriphos taunt- 
ingly and spitefully said, that he had not gotten so 
great fame -and renown' of himself, but rather through 
the noble and gloriousj celebrity of his [flourishingj 
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country : " Thou sayest truth " (said he), " for if 1 
had been a Seriphian born, I should never have been 
ennobled, nor my name by so many triumphant 
victories blazed abroad and eternized j^ neither if thou 
wert an Athenian born, thou shouldest never aepire 
to^aay- honourftble dignity." In like manner may it 
be said of old age ; fer in extreme^genury, scarcity, 
an^indigence, it cannot be easily l^biddenj borne, 'and 
tolerate^ no, not of a wise man : neither it cannot 
be but cumbersome and grievous^ to him that is a fool, 
although he have never so great plenty, and abun- 
dance of all things. The very meetest weapons and 
fittest instruments jfor old age, O Scipio and Laelius, , . 

are th » p M -fa ct knowledge, and the active exercises of ^' 'y' "^ ' ' 
virtue, which, when | it hath beenj practised all the 
time of man's age, wkteh have lived a long time, 
doth bring and yield at length marvellous fruit and 
commodity, not only because H never jshrinketh nor 
starteth from us, nor yet ' forsaketh us, no not in the 
very last point of age (which, truly, is an excellent 
thing), but also because the conscience of our former 
life which we have led virtuously, and the remem- 
brance of many good fand pitiful ideeds l>eforetime 
done, and of sundry noble acts valiantly achieved, is 
very pleasant, ^comfortable, and delectable unto us. 
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I, when I was a young stripling, did so love 
Quintus Maximus (the same was he that recovered 
the city of Tarentum), being then an old man, as 
though he had been fmine equal, andQof like age as I 
was. For in that [noble and prudent/man, there was 
tOi.iy sfca a .kind- of- seventy and- inagiiific»iic»» 
mingled ^d powdfed with ckmeacy^uid a mwifa l 
geaeiosity. His old age never /altered norjfchanged 
his ' wonted manners ; albeit when I first began to 
honour and reverence him [for the virtuous magna- 
nimity which I espied to reign in him, /he was not 
very old, but yet he was well stricken in years. For 
I was bom one year after he had been the first time 
consul ; and in his fourth consulate, I, being a voung 
man, was a soldier under him in his expedition to 
Capua : the fifth year after that, I {was made treasurer 
and general receiver acTarentum : <then was I created 
aedilis, and withinjiour years after, I was elected 
prsetor, which office I bare and executed when 
Tuditanus and Cethegus were consuls. At that time, 
he being a very aged man, in public audience coun- 
selled the Senate andjpeople of Rome to r eme the 
law called Lex C/Wtf,[and to have it to stand in effect 
and to be duly executed^ And being a man far 
grown in years, he warred in the quarrel of his 
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country,|jind to repulse foreign hostility was chosen 
chieftain and general of the wars, wherein he so man- 
fully acquitted himself with prowesses and policy, and 
was so courageous and laboriousjas though he had 
been a lusty young gallantlm his nourishing and fresh 
years ; yeaj and with hisyingeringj patience Tand 
procrastination J repressed ) and cooled ] the furious 
attemptsland outrageous invasions [of }iaultygHannibal. 
In whose praise and commendation Ennius writeth 
these verses following : — 

One man, by protracting the time with delay. 
Hath saved our weal-public and restored it again j 
For he never forced, what poisoned tongues did say. 
So that his country in safety might remain. 
Therefore hli great glory, and illustrious name. 
Is registered perpetually within the Book of Fame. 

What vigilancy and what wisdom used he, when 
Tarentum was delivered to him ! I, myself, at that 
same time, when Salinator (who had lost the town and 
as fted into the castle) jmade his avaunt andjproudly 
id to FabiuSjthese words] — "J5y my means it is come 
pass, andjme only mayst thou thank, O Fabius, for 
the recovery and regaining of Tarentum^** — ^heard him, 
when he smiled and made this answer to him again ;i — 
"It is even true, that thou say'st" {f ttoth h e) , "for if 
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thou hadst not lost the town, I should not have re- 
covered^ and won ^ it." [And unto these his valiant 
iC exploits and hardy acts in martial affairs, most honour- 
ably by warlike prowess and undaunted courage 
achieved, his grave advice and wise counsel in time of 
peace concerning civil ordinances and politic regi- 
ment, was in all points correspondent^ for when he 
was the second time created consul, and his fellow in 
t, office, Spurius Carvilius, not intermeddling with 
such i>¥ Kiigh t y business as to his office were incumbent, 
/neither doing anything for the behoof and honour of 
the commonweal thjj yet he, jremembering his charge 
and function, resisted land withstood! Caius Flaminius, 
the plebeian tribune, to the uttermost of his power, 
who had, contrary to the authority of the Senate, 
presumed ^and taken upon him' ' to [distribute ancT? 
divide to everyone, man by marf, all that piece of 
Italy that is called Picenum, and also that part of 
^3'* ( t » . . * France that lieth from the mountains called Alps to 

the river Rubicon.^ Also, when he was augur, he 
^ ./ would not stick to say that all svch things were 
I fortunately and with good luck enterprised and taken 
in hand which tended to the profit and behoof of the 
commonwealth : and contrariwise, those things that 
were j>rejudiciallj^ attempted to endamage Jor blemish} 
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the soyereign dignity thereof, were unluckily /and in 
an ill time incepted."^ Many /and sundryj notable ^^ 
qualities have I known to be incorporate -in this noble ^ 
sage, but none more to be marvelled at than how \ ^r-' 
worthily and patientlj^ he took the death of his son 
Marcus, who was a manjgreatly for his deserts/ re- 
nowned, and had been consul. In whose praise and V 
commendation he hath written a funeral oration, tight 
pithy and learned^ which when we read We are so 
ravished with the elegancy and concinne vehemency *- 
thereof, that we cannot but say that he surmounteth 
right famous orators. Yea, what philosopher do we 
think able to compare anH matcE'with him P'^ And 
his nobleness was not so much -and so greatly blazed 
abroad^in the open sight and hearing of men, but [his 
inculpable behaviour and virtuous dealing was far 
greater an^much more to be extolled, which he used 
privately when he was at home and in his own house. 
What profound talk used he ! What happy sentences 
uttered heL What ■ wholesomej precepts ^nd rules to , 
lead our life by^J shewed he ! Hdw «xper^ 4Mm[ 
cjtnning- wa8> -he- ia - the moamnents of antiquity! 
H o w exactly wa s h e s een in the mH of divination ! ^ -^ 
^{Yea, knowledge and skilfulness was in him (as in a^*'^^ 
studious Roman) great, exquisite, and manifold. / He ' 
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perfectly rememberecM^nd by heart could recomptjall 
-* the wars/and exploits, as well civil andidomestial, t» ^a.*^ 
foreign jand externalj Whose talk tend conference so 
greatly/delighted my [greedy and thirsty ? mijid, as 
-^ though I had already iconjected and J divined \by an 
inward presage^ that which aiterward chanced, that 
when he died I should have none,[nor find nonejto 
resort unto for counsel and learning. | But to what 
~^3i. • ' end do I speak so much of Maximus? Truly, 
because thereby you may see how that it is a great 
villany to say that such an old age as his was, is 
wretched and miserable. But all men cannot be 
"* Scipios nor Maximuses to Jabbuccinate andjrecompt 
what cities they have sacked^. razed, and expugnated ; 
to proclaim and tell abroad ' their ' martial \ conflicts 
both by sea and land, their wars victoriously main- 
tained, their enterprises fortunately achievec^ nor ^ 
their ToyaF^riumphs gloriously solemnised.] Bw: when .-^ "^ 
a man hath led his former life quietly, uprightly, 
godly, and laudably, his old age is easy, mild, pleasant 
Im r,v- / aiid courteous, such as the old age of Plato was, who 
in the eighty-first year of his age, died as he sat writ- 
ing. And such was the old age of Isocrates, who m- 
r.^ /cA.tH'^i^l M*^, that he wrate his work entitled Panathenaicus in 
/ the ninety and fourth year of his age, and lived five 
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years after: whose sekoolmaster, Leontinus Gorgias, 

Jived fully a hundreth and seven years, and never 

[feinted, drooped, no^gave over his study and labour 

[which he had in handl] And when it was demanded 

of him, why he would wish to live so long : " I have" 

(said he) " no cause whereby to accuse or mislike 

mine old age." A notable answer, and worthy ^to 

proceed out of the mouth; of alfamous and^learned 

man. Ferldoltish sots an(rbeetle-headed7fools do lay 

all their own faults and blame upon ola age : which . 

[the prudent poet J Ennius (of whom we lately made *J 

mention, land whom you may well rememben) used 

not to do. For he compareth his old age to the old 

age of a courageous/ tourser, er vict^ri^s; horef; in 

Even as a horse, of courage stout, 

jWith comely port and gracej 
Which oft hath|borne the bell, and] won 

The prize in open race ; 
When old age once Mth trembling pace? 

Hath himiat lengthjpossest, 
|He ceaseth from such frolic feats, 

Andjgives himself to rest. 

This Ennius, I dare say, you do remember well ; 
forthef^ twMfi, Titus Flaminius and Marcus Attilius, A*^-'*-*^ ^"^ 
were created consuls the nineteenth year after his 
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death, and he died when Caepio and Philip were tlie 
o ete nd t im e consuls, [being seventy years old (for so 
long did he HveU at which time I being sixty-five 
years old, With all my might and main, andjivith an 
audible and firm voice, exhorted the people that the 
law called Lex Voconia might be adjudged goodjand 
effectual, and by authentic authority irrevocably 

establishedTI ^ 

„ /'CJhk Ennius sustained jand carriedjtwo such bur- 
dens as are vulgarly (taken and] supposed to be the 
greatest that can be, that is, to wit, poverty and old 
age,iyea, and in such sort, that he seemed in a manner 
to be highly pleased,land therein to take great objec- 
tion^ £•(, in pondering and debating in my mind, 
I find that there be four principal causes why old age 
seemeth [wretched and] miserable. One is, because 
thereby a man is|impeached and] hindered from taking 
in hand anyjftinction o^charge in the commonwealth ; 
another is, because it enfeebleth [and weakeneth] the 
body ; the third is, because it doth almost take away 
all pleasure |and lascivious voluptjrj; and the fourth is, 
because it is not far off from death. Now let us (if you 
please) sift land discuss? the' force [and validit^of every 
one of these causes, and see how just the allegations 
|of every of theirj are. /it hindreth ^nddrawethj a 
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man/backy that he cannot do his affairs and business, 
andjfrom the administration of diverse officesy From 
what [business andjoffices? From such as are by [the 
lustiness ofjyouth and bodily strength achieved/ Are^ , V 
there no things appertaining to old men, virhich / 
although their bodies be|weak andjfeeble, yet may by \ 
the vigour of the mind be [done and! 
Did Quintus Fabius nothing ? Did 
wb « was thy father, Scipio, and the father-in-law of 
that worshipful man my son, nothing ? And a great 
sort of old man moe, the Fabricii, the Curii, the Corun- - • ' * ' '/' " ' Y 
canii, when theyjmaintained andj defended the weal- 
public with their grave counsels and authorities, did 
they nothing ? Appius Claudius was not only old aad 
crooked, but blind also ; yet when the Senate w ith one 
aeeefd purposed to conclude a peace, and^o condescend 
t3 a league with Pyrrhus, he was not afraid to speak 
those words which Ennius in his verses recited : — 

Why do your wits 
And senses so rave ? 
•.What foolish conceit 
Doth encumber your brain ? J 
Where be the ripe judgments, 
Which wont you were to have, 
5*0 agree to your country's 
Ruin most plain ? j 
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iXt-' *) '■ * ^ I And -Hm ch more pi ir wicth ho t n his poem [concerning 
rikri^i ^*ft-tt^*- J the same matter, whicnjyou know well enough. And 

^ ''< c yet the oration which Appius made is to be , seen, J^^ 
which he made seventeen years after his second con- 
sulship, and between his two consulates there were 
ten years, and he had borne the office of censor before 
his first consulate. Whereby it may be\welQper- 
-^ ceivedjand ga thereof that when Pyrrhus inferred war 
upon the Romans he was a very aged man,, and so 
have we heard our fathers Und progenitorsj report. 
Therefore their argument is [weak and] of no force, 
,, ^,y/ /-c. ; which say that old age is not occupied in wMe affairs 
« - , , ' ond matt e r s of gre at impor tance. And they do much 
like, as if any man should say that the pilot |and con- 
ductor of a shi^jiid nothing, meither helpeth anything 
in sailing, whenas some climb upland sit in the top of J 
J I the masts, some walk upon the hatches, some cleanse 
// the pumps, but he, holding the helm [and stirring the 
,_ rother J sitteth quietly in the | stem or] poop, wad 
/^ ) akhottgh hedonot the same things which young men 
do, yet is his service far better and greater than theirs. 
Fer matters of great weight are not done with bodily 
— strength) nimbleness, celerity |and deliverness^but with 
counsel, wisdom, authority, jand policy.: Whereof 
I , old age accustomably is not only not deprived, but 
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rather therewith the better increased, stored andj fur- 
nished : unless peradventure you think that I, who 
have been both a soldier, a tribune, a marshal of the 
field, a lieutenant of an army, an a mbgs sador, and a 
consul, and [thoroughly triedj in divers {brunts and 
hazards of; wars, do now (abandon all my former 
valiance, and} give myself to idleness, [and to live un- 
profitably to the commonwealth] because I have sur- 
ceased from wars ijind feats of armsj But I do 
prescribe[orders] unto the Senate, [and shew to them 
what things {jn mine opinioiijare most expedient to ^ 
be done, and give certain information to them before- 
hand, how they may make war upon the spiteful ^ 
Carthaginians, whose cankered hearts have a great 
while wished and contrived our confusion, who^* /^v-/ 
[ malicious stomachs! I shall never cease to fear, until I 
J:now Jperfectly j that their proud city is destroyed, v^/-*- 
I ruinated, and utterly subverted!} God grant, Scipio, 
that thou mayst win the praise of that glorious enter- 
prise, [and that it may be thy lot victoriously to 
triumph over their unsufFcrable insolence, repressing 
their treacherous hautiness by fine force of arms and 
dent of swordjjand that thou mayst make a final end 
of that which thy grandfather mftde-tfibirtary : since 
whose death there are passed thirty-three years, but 
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«. his memorial shall never be forgotten, |nor razed out 
of the minds of all posterityj He died the year 
before I was censor, nine years after my consulship, 
when he had been ' elected and /created consul the 
second time, I then having the same office of consul. 
Think you that if he had lived till he had been a 
hundreth ^ar old, he would have been weary of his 
old age ? |He would not use to make roads and in- 
cursions into his enemies' territories and dominions ^ 
,.. 'J^ ' he would not give himself to leaping, J^ancing, and 
/ skipping^either to cast darts,iand toss pikes]a&r off; 

nor with swords to fight [and clasp with his adversarW 
hand to hand; but [rather to enure himself with) 
wisdom, reason, consultation, and judgment. If these 
poin ts had not been in old men, our predecessors 
would not have called the supreme dignity of cou n- 
sellors by the name of Senate. \ Among the Lacedae- 
monians they that bare the highest offices, as they be, 
so also are they called ancients nw pfiibjUwa. And 
if you be disposed to hear and read foreign examples, 
you shall find that noble and flourishing common- 
wealths have been brought to ruin^and servitude] by 
the unripe administration of unskilful] young men, 
and the same by old and sage Others to have been 
maintained, ' corroborated, and recovered. Tell me 
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this, how wt%^ lost you your mighty [and populous] 
commonwealth in so short space ?'' For to one that 
moved this question ^nd demand; (as it is to be seen 
in the book of the poet Naevius, which he entitled 
Ludus) many answers were made, and namely this : — 
"There stepped forth new and strange, orators, foolish 
and light-headed: young men, {who bearing chief rule ^' 
and authority, with their unadvised counsels and 
peevish rashness have brought our commonwealth to 
a miserable state and desolation)" Rashness Hmd 
temerit2^• is incident to youth, IwK prudence [and 
polic^to old age. | But thejnemoryJ(you will per- 'y.Lt 
haps say) in old men -faileth, land waxetR daily worse 
and worse. \ I believe it well, if a man do not "use 
and exercise it, or if a man be of a dull 'and blockish] 
nature. Themistocles knew every person in the city, ^^* ^ 
Fand could call every man by his proper name.J Do 
you think that in his old age he used]jto name one 
man instead of another, and] to salute Aristides instead cx^ ' 
of Lysimachus ? And I do not only know them that • 

are yet alive, but their fathers and grandfathers also 
which are dead. Neither do I fear, when I read the 
epitaph^nd inscriptions of tombs and grave^lest I 
should thereby (as the common credulity of people is) ?x ^^ ♦^ 
lose my memory gnd remembrancej. for in reading of 
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them I am brought into remembrance of those that 
are deceased. Neither did I ever hear of any old 
man that had so weak a memory to forget, in what 
place he laid his purse and hid his treasure. \\ warrant 
you, they remember all such things as they {^esteem 
andjset store by; [they will not neglect nor forget] 
their obligations, and bills of debt^ nor* their days of 
appearance before any justiciary pn to whom they be 
indebted, and who to them. *Pk€y-fnrgrt not what 

■ - \}MAt counscUors-in-law d^ g i ve them- Ui elmrgO ; wha t 
tbseir ordinaries and prelates enjoin ta th€m,- whe» the • 
augurs do p r o ga oo ticotc ,. and what the philosophers, e^ 

f !■ decide. Oh, how many things do ^ men remem- 

ber ! Old men have their senses and wits fresh and 
vigorous,] so that they enure themselves with exercise 
and industry. Which thing i^ evidently and dailw to 
be seen not only in men of great calling and honour- 

■ ' able parentage, but also in private persons ^and 

— haskerds of low degree. Living quietlyj Sophocles 
- compiled and made tragedies, till he came to extreme 
old age, who being earnestly addicted to his studies, 
was thought not 'to care or to take any thought for 
his householdjand domestical provision : and therefore 
{was he openly accused of his own sons, and brought 
before the judges, that they might defeat him from 
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the use and possession of his goods and riches, ^^^1 
that (as the custom [and manner^ is also among us, / _ 
when any do jiegligently look to their business,JsufFer- ^'-"^ ' 
Mftg their patrimony and livelihoodfto fall in ruin- and 
decaj) the judges might depose -and sequester^. him 
from the ^ claim and use of his goods, as an old doting ^4. < >-. *' / 
coxcomb. But he, [understanding their subtlety and <*^ /^ 
unnatural dealing J brought with him to the judgment 
hair under his gownja certain tragedy which he then 
had in hand, and had lately written, entitled (Edipus 
ColoneuSy and read the same before the judges, demand- 
ing of them whether they thought that poem to 
argue any dotage in the writer: which when he had 
recited, he was by the sentence of the judges acquitted 
land discharged. " Did old age cause this man, or . ■* ^^ » m 
Hesiodus, or Simonides, or Stesichorus, or^^Isocrates, 
or Gorgias (ofwhom I spake before),/or Homer, or /y ,> /' 
f the prince or philosophers Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Plato, Socrates, or of later days Zeno, Cleanthes, or 
Diogenes the Stoic, whom you personally saw at 
Rome, to faint and quail in their studies, <»»i'tet-4>e "* 
driven ta such -a^ narrow -issue that they had not a 
WQcd-ta -s^? Was not the [earnest and infatigabl^i/ 
agitation of all these men's studies, equal to their life ^ ^ 

' and conversation) [Go to, let us 'omit and. speak no 
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more of these divine .[and abstmsej studies. I can 
name divers "mplandislTt husbandmen of the Sabines, 
my neighbours and finends, in whose absence] their 
work goeth so slowly forward, thatj nothing almost is 
dispatched about their husbandry, neither in their 
tillage and sowing of their com and firuits, neither in 
the gathering and bringing them into their bams: 
albsk in them this is not so much to be marvelled at. 
EoF there is no man so old, but he thinketh that he 
/< X / may live one year longer ; and they toil about such 
things whereof they do well know that they shall not 
live to enjoy the profits. ** They plant^nd graft] trees 
which shall yield fruit, not to them, but to their 
! succession and^j posterity/ as one Statius in his book 
^^ called Synephebi declareth. Andif any husbandman 
(be he never so old) beHemanded and] asked to whose 
behoof he -grafFeth anajsoweth, he v/ill not stick to 
say : " I sow for the immortal gods, whose pleasure 

(n^sjt^f j^ was that I should not receive profits, [fruits, and 

emoluments at the handsjof my predecessors, but 

/'. CJ.C >' A ^'^P^ctively and conditionally to leave,lsurrender, and 

redeliver' the same, ,or as much,jto my successors." 
/l < / ' Tfce saying of Caecilius whi c h wont af o re , touching 

*/ f*^ « /t^jli :^ old men^^that laboured End providedjfor their gequel 

and l^uccession, is far better than this following, which 
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he also writeth : " Certes, although old age when it 
Cometh had none othei^ inconvenience nor grievance 
joined with it, yet this one is grief enough, htifiimr CAt^<' 
by living long a man seeth many things which he 
would not see." But ]U««^ and reply to --k^— that 
peradventure he seeth many things which he is right f^ 
glad and willing to see. And it oftentimes happeneth 
that it is young men's lot to see such things as they 
are loth to see. / But this next saying of the same V .' / / 

Caecilius is as ill, or rather worse than the absurd 
sentence that went before. "I judgejand reput^" 
j^(saith he}j"this in old age to be most miserable, 
b ecaus e a man perceiveth himself in that age to be 
ojiou s to them of younger years." But I say that age -^'^ ^'f- "' f 
is rather pleasant than odious. For _even aa^pld-JHted y. ;/. 
men, being( wise 'and virtuous^ take great pleasure gnd 
delight ]in company of toward jand godly-nurtured] 
young men, whereb y their old age unto them seemeth 
the more picile andjtolerable because they see them- 
selves reverenced ofyouth ; so likewise young^ men 
have great comfort Und contentationj in thejwhole- — 
some lessons and pithy] precepts, which they hear of 
old men, whereby their minds are [inflamed and. 
stirred to follow virtue gnd embrace honesty.! And 
j^do not- see[the contrarj^ but] you for your parts take 
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as much pleasure and are as glad/of my company as I 
\ am] of yours. Now you plainly see that old age is 
not only free from all fslothfuL drowsiness and\^faint] 
feebleness, but is rather ; occupied and] busied fin 
laudable exerciseS|^ doing ever something, devisingjand 
excogitating} such matters as everyone in the ^resh 
years of hj^formerllust^age was most inured withal. 
f%i.4i V/ £ ^ Vea, they bncrease and augment their knowledge, and! 

learn still jmore and more,] as^ we [have/ see^lby the 
/), / ^ y noble law-maker] Solon, who greatly rejoicedjjand in 

* J ^ certain verses gloried, saying that he waxed every day 

yt^^^< an old man, \rj increasing his knowledge and] learn- 
ing daily somewhat [more than he knew before^ as I 
myself also did, for I learned the Greek tongue when 
— I was an old man. Which with suchjearnest sedidity 
-— and inexpleblejgreediness I learned, or rathcf s n a toh cd 
unto me (albeit in my youth I utterly, contamngd it), 
as though it had been a man much desiring to 
quench his long and dry thirst. And this I did to 
the intent I might [aspire andjattain to the under- 
standing [and skill! of those things which you now see 
me to use for examples. And when I heard say that 
Socrates in his old days did the same in musical 
instruments^ I was also desirous to have done the like 
(for in old time, men commonly learned to play on 
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m otrum e nto ), but in humanity and learning I travailed 
diligently ?nd took pains therein full studiously J | 

And now I do no more desire to have the strength J ^ • 
of a young man (for this was the second dispraise^d 
fault^hat was laid against old age) than I did, when 
I was young, desire to have had the force and strength 
of a bull or an elephant. (For whatsoever is engraffed 
naturally in man, that is it fit and decent to use ; and ^ 
in all things that he taketh in hand to labour, and to 
do his diligent endeavour according to his strength?] 
Fer what words can there be more contemptible, 
: shameful, and abjecty than those of Milo Crotoniate, 
who, being old and seeing sundry : champions andj 
wrestlers exercising themselves |and trying their forcej 
in the running-place )or field of exercised is reported 
that he beheld his own arms and said, weeping : 
'^ Ak«, these (arms of mine that once were strong and 
musculousjjare now dead ! " O thou [vain and] light- "^ 
witted man, jyhat a beast art thou to speak such 
foolish wordsj thy arms are not so much dead as thou 
art thyself. For thou s ^c k tft t no lame, renown, and] '* ^' ^ • '*^ 
glory by thyseli^ but by ^ly bodily strength and the 
high bigness of] thy arms and sides. Such Ifond and 
unadvised] words never proceeded out of the mouth 
of Sextus iEmilius, nor Titus Coruncanius that was 
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many years before, nor of Publius Crassus, since their 
days who -were men o f gr e at authority and wisJum , 
who alt o appointed an d prescribed laws and ordcfo for 

^/ . .,, . the Romans: whose grudenfe persevered ^and honor- 

ably continued] till the very last hourjof deathj 

B«K I am afraid lest an orator through jm ipotency 
and]debility of old age must be forced to guail andj 
stay from the practice of his profession, because his 
office jmd functionjconsisteth^not only in wit and 
eloquence, but also in a loud [durableness, and strain- 
able] voice, with other circumrtances be longing -to 
utt e ranc e. This^^hrill andjaudible ]tenour o^ speech ^<i 

^^ , , ^' [and pronunciationj forsaketh not an old man, no; ne t- 

aat-i»--the"Mrtfemi^y>-o£-hig age;- but, o» a moot 
bea utifu l gr ac e (I know not how), doth accompany 

^, / ' him to the end; whiek I have n eith er lost.«ekfc«r ^\ 
do I think aiygelfto he Hpfititaffinof^ and y%t you both 
do see my gra^r hairs a n d my a n c i e nty of years. Not- 
withstanding, a curteous and mild speech, land a 
gentle, quiet, or temperate utterance purchaseth the 
benevolent hearts of the multitude and much com- 
mendeth the party in whom they are incorporate; 
yea, a smooth and learned oration spoken] by an 
eloquent old man, greatly delighteth the audience 
and maketh them attentive. And. /f though a man 
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cannot do these things himself, yet may he instruct 
Scipio and Laelius, gad other towa r d you ag-m#a. 
£or what thing is^so pleasant as old age [guarded andj 
environed with jhonest andJ studious young men, 
[being prest, ready, and desirous to show and do 
their loyal obedience and dutiful reverence !j Shall . 

we debar old agejfrom having authority and/power to ^^^^ •- 
teach, unform, chastise^and admonishjyout^to do 
their duties, 4pd to train or frame theiym-wrtttotw 
dr a a d and — godly' knoiwladge — than which office, 
what can be more Jgxcellent or] honourable ? Verily, 

' -wft thought that Caius and Publius Scipio, and thy C/\ , 
two grandfathers, Lucius iEmilius and Publius 
Africanus, were happy |and fortunate by reason) of the ^>t- 
daily company of young gentlemen. And they which 

A rt are masters land professors! of ihr liharal arts and ^ ^"^^^ ^ * ' 
Mteaces are to be^ken anaaccompted no otherwise but 
jblessed andjfortunate ; yea, although their strength «nd> 
firm lus t ineoo o f theif bodios be decayedjand imbeciledj — 

^ alWtt, this same decay and failing of the natural 
strength doth oftener happen through the default of 
adolescency than of old age. For a libidinous and j* *' "^ 
incontinent life, jlascivi^usly and inordinately/ led in 
^ youth, ever bringeth (and delivereth} to old age a 
feeble, |weak, and impotent] body. B«iC King Cyrus, 
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of whom Xenophon writeth, |among other his talk 
which he hadjj lying on his death bed, being a very 
old man, sayeth, that he never felt [nor perceived) his 
old age any whit weaker ^r feebler [than his adoles- 
cency [and youthj was. When I was a boy, I re- 
member Lucius Metellus, who, a ffr ho had b e e n 
twice consuly ft»d four years after his second con- 
sulate, was [elected and] created Jarchprelate or] high- 
priest (which Tjprelacy and] priesthood he enjoyed 
twenty-two years), had in his old age such xorporal ! 
.. rf strength, that he never seemed to _ desire ^ care forj 
j his adolescency. I need not here to speak a n ything 

of myself, although ( if I ohould) it were but the 

property of -us old men. and is)by the privilege and 

/r respect/ of our agejto usj permitted, j Do you not see 

how/ oftentimes, Nestor doth {celebrate and] extol his 

own virtues Jblazing and\ecording his own approved 

valiance, joined with prudence and policy, and 

blusheth not with his own mouth to make thereof a 

most honourable mention, as in H omer) it is most 

manifestly to be seenj He lived three men's ages. 

If r( j'- r rr i •; and needed not to fear lest in -displaying and-somid- 

- ' . . ' ing out of his own {brakes he should be thought 

*' ' either arrogant or vainly talkative. For as Homer 

/'••'■ } writeth [and testiiiethj of him, there issued [and 
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procededjout of his mouth[most eloquent speech and 
sugareJJwords^ sweeter than honey'' to the utterance 
jand declaration"! of which This pithy andjpleasant 
counsels he needed not anyjrobustiou£|force of bodily 
strength ; and yet Agamemnon, prince of Grsecia, tati^ 

wished to have ten persons like to Ajax, but he immy 

tMMs wished that he had htt^ ten such as Nestor wm, 

saying, fu # che f morc , that if he had so many Nestors 

he would not doubt but that Troy should within a 

short space be utterly iruinated andj destroyed. But 

now to return and say somewhat of myself I am , , 

now going on my eighty-tkird year, and would [to « =- • ' 

Goajthat I might make my vaunt/and glory; in that 

for which Cyrus didHn manner triumph andJ think 

himself happy : but yet this can I say, that although 

I have not such strength as I had when I was a 

soldier at the first jyars between the Romans and the < - 

Carthaginians, orias I hadjwhen I was in the same 

wars in the office of Quaestor |or General-ReceiveTjj or 

|as I hadjwhen I was__Consul in Spain, or'as I had/four ^ 

years after when JJ[ was deputedj Marshal of the i* ■ '■ ' "-^ ^>»' 

Field, and fought la battle wherein I discomfited the 

populous army of proud Antiochus, and others of our 

stiff-necked enemies that had encamped themselves in 
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bastiles and garrisons upon the top of the great 
CkU mountains and straits calledj Thermopylae, Marcus 
j\ctht. Attil ius ^nd Caius Labeqj being |at that timej consul^ : 
yet all these hazards and dangerous conflicts notwith-^ 
standing/pld age hath notjthroughly afflicted, neither] 
altogether debilitated and exhausted me. For neither 
the Senate, neither 1 the Forum ancythe Judgment 
Hall, neither my friends and clients, neither my 
guestsland strangers (whom by the law of hospitality 
I am bound and ought to defend) do find themselves 
destitute of my help, neither] do espy any jdefault or] 
lack of strength to be in me. And I never fcon- 
^escended norjagreed to this old-gpprovedjproverb, of 
most men /praised andj commended, which willeth 
that whosoever desireth to be an old man long, 
should begin to be an old man betime|and quickly ; 
as who would say that he should now in his flourish- 
ing and fresh age desist from travail and labour 
wherein youth delighteth, and altogether to provide 
for ease and conservation of his healthj Bet I had 
liefer not to be an old man long, than to be an old 
man before I were old indeed. And therefore )there 
wasjnever man yet [to this day that] can say that he 
jever^came to speak with me, iMrt he found me 
^occupied and do i n g -eomcwhat. But [I do confess 
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thatjl have not so much bodily strength as either of 
you twain [hath} again, neither of you hath the 
strength of Titus Pontius, the centurion. What 
then ? is he therefore nobler and better than you jar^? 
Let there be a mod eration in strength, and let • ¥ci y hx tt<i 
— man attempt (and assay/so much as he is well able to 
compass, and he that doth this shall feel no great 
want of strength, nor be aggrieved for the lack 
thereof «Jn the famous games of Olympiajit is said ^ 

that'ythe strong champion jMilo came in carrying on ^1^ ^■^'*) 
his shoulders a [huge and big-bodiedlbull alive, and 
bare him a furlong off: now,lif thou wert put to thy /^ r v?/< 
choicejwhether haddest thou liefer have the bodily 
strength of this Milo, or^else the quickness of wit and A' / 
the inward virtues] of mindjwhich the noble philoso- 
pher] Pythagoraji 'had ? In fine, use [and take well in 
worth] this gift|of bodily strength^hile thou hast it, 
and v.hen it is gone do not desire )nor seek to havct it ^^ f ^ 
[again, lunless peradventure^u will say that all young >*^ 

men ought to wish themselves in their in&ncy and 
swathing-bands again, or when they be somewhat 
further stricken in years and in the maturity or best 
time of their age, to wish themselves again in their 
adolescencyT] The|race andjcourse of age is certain ; '^^^ 
and there is but one way of nature and the same 
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^^ simple; and to every part of (a man'sjlifejand agejare 
^ , given his convenient times anojproper tempestivities. > 
'For even as ' weakness ^nd infirmity isjincident to 
young children, ^ lustiness and bravery %^ young men, fj 
I and I gravity |when they come fee ripe years ; /so, like- ^ 
wise^j^the maturity br ripenessjof old age have a certain 
special gift given^nd attributed to it] by nature, which 
oughtjnot to be neglected, butjto be taken in his own 
time and season when it cometh.l 

I think, Scipio, that you hear[by report, what ^gur • 
host, the most faithful confederate to the Roman 
ppople^lMasinissa,gCing of Mauritania J doth nowadays, 
being ninety years old. For when he taketh'any^yage 
or/journey, going at the first on foot, he will not for 
that journey jride nor/come on horseback : and jcon- 
trarywise,' when he rideth forth on horseback, he 
never useth to alight off from his horse : jno tempestu- 
ous weather,' no storms, nor cold, can make him to 
cover his head, [but ever goeth bareheadj His body 
is 9» dry, ^at he is never molested with any such 
corrupt humours as old men commonly are infected 

and encumbered withal :l and therefore doth he; in his 

j^ ». ~i. 

own person 'execute all the offices and function^' that 
to a .^oyal and noble king do appertain. Therefore 
exercise, moderate diet, and continency are able to 
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conserve somewhat of a man's /lustiness and 'former 
f strength,;yea, and that ; in old age. j There is (some '^ 
say) no strength in old age : I answer that strength is / 
not required of old age. T h ft f g rC y by the^audable^ r ' 
laws and; wholesome J ordinancesy^hich our predeces- ( 
sors have for civil order and public utility enacted^- j 
our age is dispensed ^ithal, exempted and discharged) 
from all such affairs as cannot be without {bodily^^^ 
strength sustained jand accomplished^ Whercbjr we 
are not compelled to dp that which we are unable to ^' '■ '* - 
^l perform ; yS^j we are/borne withal, and (not required t ■. t -. ^ 
- to do so much as we can do. 

But [you will again object and sayJ many old men 
are so ^eak and] feeble that they are not able to 
[execute and] discharge any ofHce or function that be- 
longeth to man's life|ind serveth for maintenance of / 
virtue in human society^ But truly^the cause thereof / 
is not -properly to be imputed to th^ old age, but n/ 
commonly to lack of health. What a weak and im- 
potentjman was the son of Publius Africanus, even he 
that made thee his son by adoption ! iWas not he so 
often assaulted and attained with discrasies and sick- 
ness, that; he was in a manner never healthful \ 
[Which if itjhad^therwisc Jhappened, undoubtedlj^'he ' - ^* 
would have proved the second BMrror gnd the most 
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precious jewel or ornament/ of our city, jnext unto 
his noble father./ For to a onaff v a il the haute 
^^f ■ ,C/ ***'^*'>> courage and incomparable prowess of his sm^ father, . , 
'" ' ' ' he was furnished with greater learning land more y^i^ 

abundant gifts of the mincQ What marvel is it there- ^ 
fore in old men if now and then they be sick^^nd 
disease£| sith young menfalso are subject to the same, 
and^cannot warrant themselves of health ^o more 
than old men cani We must (dMcJkiends, Laelius 
and Scipio) resist old age, and the inconveniences gnd 
■{ « .) : f : '• ■■■ - faults] thereof must by diligence be ^compensed and[ 
Oti tie j.f:, ) amended. And even as we[must arm ourselves tgu 

fight against 'infirmities and; sickness, so ^sojmust we 
^trivejagainst old age. 

We must have a good eye land a diligent respectfto 
our health; -and^ we must use moderate exercise pf the 
^ body. We must not be too ingluvious in taking our 
food and repast; we must not pamper and gour- 
mandize ourselves with excess o^meat and drinkj hmt 
so much 'and such competency thereoffmust be taken 
as sufficeth to refresh the vital powers (and natural 
strengtKjjand not to impair,} hebetate, and utterly to 
extinguishjthem. And we must not 'have regard tq] 
help the body only, but much more ^o maintain and 
conserve /the ^memory andj reasonable part of man, 
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which is the mind. For these are ^utterly defacedj 
extincty(and suffocated through too much glutting % 
fare and ravenous ingurgitation. And even as a lamp 
if too much oil be infused into it bumeth not 
brightly, but yieldeth a very dim and darkish light ; 
again, if it lack oil it lacketh also light ; so likewise 
the mind is alike dulled and blunted when the body 
is either overcharged with superabundance and surfeit, 
or else restrained from the sufficiency that nature 
requirethT] 

Tin old age natural strength, either by defatiga- — 
tion or else} by overmuch [and vehement] exercise, ^>^c- ^ ^' V 
[droopeth, anoj waxeth lumpish land unwieldl^?: 
jbut the promptitude or readiness of the wit and) 
mind is [by being exercised, augmented, whetted ^ > > 

and ] s harpened . For those old men whom the '>^«'^* "'*' 
c Q mie al poet Caecilius calleth foolish , he meaneth to' trrrxt'e*' ^^/ 
be such as are credulous [and light of belief^ forgetful, »^ #-»>-€ 

{remiss, dissolute, axid 'negligent Qx>ut their business/J 
which are not the proper vices jand peculiar faultsjof 
old age itself, but of such an old age as is slothful, 
sluggish, drowsy, ^£nd given more to sleep and belly 
ch«er than to any good and laudable exercisej And 
r.^i,^ as getulancy, hnalapertnessJand libidinous volupty be 
vices sooner to be found m young men than in old 
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men (and yet^all young men tare not surprised nor 
snared with those beastly baitsjbut only such as are 
of naughty disposition and unthrifty natures), so this 
foolishness piat entangleth and captivateth the senses} 
of old men (which is commonly called dotage) is not 
in all old men, but in those only which are light- 
witted,^d keep not themselves within the limits of 
reasonJ ^ 

Appius|being, beside his extreme|old^e^!also blind, ^^»^ 
ruled ^nd kept in awe}his four tall sons, five daughters, 

;..f^e^J -^ his I family andj household (uduLdiu- was— great), and 
^ .^ 7 f/ entfnHed the patr ona ge o f rhi B ouppliftn t clients. For 
f he had his mind bent like a bow, and never[shrunk 
for his years, neither] suffered he old age to have the 
victory over him. He {reserved and] kept ^is authority '^^ 
I L.J i^^J-^^' ^^^^ ^^ them that were under his charge, [and his 
% family was ready at his beck and commandmentj] 

his servants feared him, his children 'honoured and] 
reverenced him, and allimen entirelyjloved him. In 
^ his household the custornsj ^f hi s n o bU p ad agtc gaawid 
ancestors, (and t he discioline of hi^/country, l^e k place 

Per herein is old age ^onest anal honourable, 
in defending and maintaining itsoif, j[in retaining 
and keeping his authority^ in saving itself free from 
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[bondage and /servitude, and in exercising } rule andj 
authority over them that are under his charge, even ., 
until the last hourlof death.? And as w« do commend v> X 
a young man in whom appeareth [any gravity and . 

ripeness of witj which to elder age seemeth more , ^-^ ^'^ U. 
incident, so likewise do we praise that old man which ^ 
hath some of the qualitiesUnd properti^of a young 
man [of honest and sober demeanoui^ which thing ^^«-» ' -'* • 
whosoever jmarketh and} followeth may be old in 
body, but he shall never be old in mind. 

I have now in hand the seventh book of the /^.*/ ^^f'''/^* 
originals ?and first foundations of all the cities 
in Italy .J I do collect \and gather into one volume; 
all the notable monuments of antiquity, and now 
presently I am aj^out the finishing of another ^ '* ■■-^■■■'f 
book, wherein shall be contained the orations of 
all Miish famous causes aa I have in my time de- 
fended. I am a^-jtormna inH^nt ?i^ pr«i?^;n« i> ■ #rf ' ^ - -' . 

the augurs law, the canon and the civil law. I 
give myself much to the Greek tongue; and to 
exercise my memory withal, I do as Pythagoras' 
scholars were wont to do, ier whatsoever I have 
heard, spoken, or done the day before, I call to 
remembrance (and debate the same with myself in 
the evening. 

.// e^.tt.i. ^^^^^<^r <.^.f^.^*. , i^> ^^^ ^t^^*f*^^l4fj.^ 
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^ These are the exercises of tba wit, these are 
y t^cr -rrtt^^jthe feats wherein the mind is occupied, and these 

are the agitations whereby it is stirred to virtuous 

% , z,^ ' "' '^Y operations?! |I, giving myself to these trades, and 

, rj ^ f / . . > ' /therein^ labouring Wcessantly, do not greatly lack, 

. ■ y^^, '' Jaeither think myself destitute of /bodily strength. 

^ . ^ [When my friends stand in need of my aid and help, 

-ty - ""'I am prest and ready to stand them in stead.J I[use 

many times I toj come into the Senate, and unasked 
/r A' */'*'-'* ^' * -» jDallege and bring many iitftie nc which, with long study, 

v7 1 have before premeditated, and the same do I {main- 
tain, uphold^, defend, land support^lnot by strength of 
body, but of mind. ¥ea, although I were not able[in 
proper personjto Execute andl>ut things in practice, yet 
should I, lying in my bed, take [great! pleasure )and 
delight, byjthinking jind considering how to devise and 
' '/ \ compass ; things which I could not do. But the life 

whicl^heretofor?,! have led, hath been[and is; such, that 

^'S I am able aad mm do them. For unto him that 

spendeth his time in such labours and studies, old age 

is not perceived when land how tit stealeth upon him. 

y Thus age waxeth old, and by little and little declin- 

eth, as it were7- insensibly ; and it is not suddenly 

amputated, orient off, but by long continuance land 

^ diuturnity is like a lamp, quenched and extinguished. - 
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Now followeth the third dispraise /and faultjwhich XZi • 
is laid in old age, because (say they) it is without 
pleasure, atiA i -muct forego v Ql uptiiow» a pp tites. O 
noble andj excellent gift, wherewith old age is m 
blessed, if it take from us that thing, which is in youth 
most vicious and detestablej But yeu moble andjvirtu- v <? >- 
ous gentlemen, Se ipio and I/acli T is ) hear what Archytas,* ^f'* ^ r <- ^^-^' " 
< thejanaous philosopher of Tarentum, was wont to say, 
whose oMtioH Itouching the same matter! was It i ti— d 
delivered to me, when I was a young man Snd serve J j 
under Quintus Maximus at Uhe siege of Tarentum. 
He said that no plague was given by nature so jgreat 
and/pernicious unto men, as the ^estial pleasures and) 
voluptuousness of the body: which pleasur^ the 
diflsolute-and-Ubidinouft-ki&te of men do so muchjaffect 
andJ desire, that w » tk r a i l lieentiouft yrnfanitian and 
oa tr a ga, their minds be; incited and^ stirred to pursue 
the same, thinking all things lawful for their unbridled 
appetites, s^^lhaLth^ may-«njay their - beastly d e rifcs , 
aiwl itiU walloMf in .th^-fikky puddle-^ thew-heUiah 
SMWualuy. Hence (said he) aaJ&CHB ftHRmfitaiir-tlo 
spring 9«t all kinda e rf ' m io chie^ -aa treason, ^betraying 
of countries,,' the 'ruin and isubversion of common- 
wealths, sarwt- go«ve»4klas, and privy conferences 
with the enemies ; finally (he said), there was no^ so 
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great a .Villainy^ nor any so flagitious and horrible axy 
enormity, which the ^inordinate] desire of pleasure 
would hot [egg andj prick forward men's ^rowardjwills 
to enterprise : fiurtkermore, that whoredom, adultery, 
and all suchlike heinous facts [of carnal concupiscencyj 

were by none other lures ^ enticements}provoked but 

?,^/by pleasure. And whereas either nature or God hath 
given unto man nothing of so noble excellency as the 
mind *or reasonable soul] there is nothing so great an 
enemy unto this (inestimable and/ divine gift as 

' Dleasure. /;/:;X\.r ^^/.,/^.,.r/ 
"^ For where pleasure beareth sway and ruleth the roast J 
/ there is no mansion nor dwelling-place left for temper- 
ance !^nd sobriety, and \to be shor^ virtue cannot 
remain where pleasure reigneth. Which thi ng, that 
-it might the better be understanded Jand more evi- 
dently be perceive^ he bad, [that a man shouldj 
imagine !and in his mind presuppose|some man to be 
■; captivated, overwhelmed, and altogether* plunged in 
as much [of this beastl^ pleasure as he could conceive; 
which beittg-^one, he thought there would be no man 
whose senses were so- much bound up tn the veiH»f 
ign<H'ance, but he would Msxty judge that such a man, 
so long as his mind was thus passionated lyith wwh 
>( brutish -Mid- filthy >«ffectie»6, [could not contain or 
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compass anyhonest action, nor rule himself by reason 
and honestyTJ ^^ A j/^lfr.^ 

And, therefore, there is nothing so pestilent, [To "^ 
execrable 'and hurtful as^ pleasure. For^ it should / ^ m- • ' 
enter into man's heart and there long bear domina- 
tionTf it would {quite mar, deface, and] extinguish all 
the light of the mind, ^hich is reason and under- 
standingH Nearchus, in whose house I lodged in 
Tarentum, who ako showed himself very friendljr to the 
Roman people, said that he had heard his ^cestors f ^ 
andjelders report, that Archytas spake all these words, ^«* ^'li-f 
wk%n the Re»An consuls, Publiw s Postumius and '^^ ' ^ "^ ' 
Titus Veturius, werefdiscomfited and' overthrown •by A ■^''' ' 
^•^T Simnitnij who had rnvirontd and tntrapprd thrm A*r f* '- f 
l ike fishrs vrt - nrn e t - er- hvtekrift-^t bvrck-^tall, in the 
porilous — straits- and-^ -di^ile entries of Caudium, 
CaixLL. Pontius, the valiant Samnke^ imd^' ^ i i s ' f ather 
bgjng then the jconductors and captains-genoral of the 
SamnLtfis'...acmy^. ^ Plato also, the nebU Athenian /• '''* 
pktlesopher, was present. and heard him speak these 
wordsJwhom I dg-^n old hiunrinn find, thai he came 
^nd arriveXlat Tarentum, when Lucius ^milius and 
Appius Claudius were consuls. 

But to what ^purpose do all these circumstances^ 
tend? Truly that you may understand, if we 
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cannot be persuaded by reason and wisdom, to abandon 
our wantonness i^nd mortify our pleasures, yet* 
that we are much Tbounden andj beholding to old 
^S^y ^y whose means we are so timprrirrly dis- 
posed, that we have no lust to do anything which 
isfundecent or] uncomely to be done, fier pleasure, 
/ J b«ii»g a )deadly and mortal] enemy to reason, hindereth 

virtuous action and prudent consultation^ and the eyes X 
of the mind thereby are so Juggled and bew itched^ 
UMt it can have no fellowship faior company/with virtue. 
k X f ^ / <► # /- <r * ' ^^^ against my will was it, when I deposed and de- 

Jt> I '^^f graded Lucius Flaminius (brother to the worthy and 

hardy gentleman, Titus Flaminius) of his sena ^o rshjp , 
/n j seven years after he had been consul ; but fMt I w«U 
considered land with myself weighed, that it was ex- 
pedient and needfufjthat his ^lawless and[ vicious deed 
should not escape d«M punishment, b e cause imptt ntty 
BMiny timos doth animate men^f ^embkble dispoMtiea 
another time to be the bolder to attempt' -fbrdier 
miMhieflby givii^-the bridle to their ewa lic e ntio us 
vw H ' - m d sensual afiectknwi For when he was a^ 
pointe d consul in tis mb a r d y , he was at tha city of 
P lae e n c c requested by a curtisan or common harlorj 
at a banquet, to cause some one of his captives (wkJimr 
he-had-tftken and kept in prisofrafid adjudged to die) 
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to be presently in her sight beheaded, b ec awo the 

h lia nd y irnin ip rt (in n h n Biid) h i d t xctc t t rrn a n j" 

wecttted ; unto whose Uesire andjrequest he relented, ^ ff^-i J tl'Ji tc • 

^^ j <k>^i>^.,;»i. ^^^^^^A^ one of -them to^4>epttt-to 

eUftth. Andy during the time that his brother Titus 

was censor ( which dignity he enjoy ed next before me), 

he escaped, and waa n e ver thorftfore pun i she d. But -^-f «^«<V' • »^'^'^* 

iirban I and Flaccus urara mad> ceneor»,"W could not 

brook such enormity, nor wink at such a o e tf will e d 

example, because he abused land blemishedjthe honour 

of our n » Me empire with his private lewdness land 

shameful sensualitj^ /r r>-» • 

I have oftentimes heard our elders -eay (which X'/7^ » 

they fike, as they reported, had heard of their fathers 

[and old predecessors3when they were boys), that 

Caius Fabricius was wont much to marvel because, 

on a time when he was sent on an ambassade to 

,. <»? Pyrrhus, King of- the -Epirote6> he heard one Cineas <^/ >' k^^JrZ, 

• (who wat b o n a i n ThcMali a y nnd wao the k ing 's 

nhofiliwinfPF) Report and] tell how that there was a 

certain man of Athens, which professed himself to be . 

a wise man, and say that all our actions, |houghts, and 

deeds, whatsoever they were^J ought to be referred 

only to pleasure, as- to th e priiietpal -"end,~Tepo9ing 

th«rein>oiir chtefest- iblki^. Mftfeus Curius and Titus 
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CoruncaniuSy hearing this abominabl 
d < ¥ilish opinion , jwhich Fabricius toldj oftentimes 
wished that the Samnites and Pyrrhus himself were 
; resolved and persuaded to believe land creditlthe words ^^ ^ 
of that j^dfane heHfaottxtd ; because if they would {en- 
thral anqaddict themselves topisport, dalliance, vanity, 
andjpleasure, they might the sooner be conquered, and 
tii^yr pgQud otoma e hs appall e d . Tk tS ' Marcm Curius f^'c 
lived with Publius Decius, •««& he that in his fourth 
consulship, ^ve years before the consulate of Curius, 
vokmtarily gave himself to death for t\m iifrfflird mm\ 
pfeservat4e»-of his country. Fabricius knew him, and 
so did Coruncanius also, who as well by their own life, 
as by this worthy fact of Decius, of whom I nw spake, , 
judged'and though\that there was something naturally •'< 
good, fair, excellent, and for itself only expetible, 
which every good andjvirtuous man -should and.ought 
to 'love, honour, and embrace, abandoning and vili- 
pending all sensual pleasure and loose dishonesty.] 
But to what purpose do we speak so much of pleasure ? 
Verily, to the intent that hereby it may be seen ^nd 
provedjLftw that it cannot only not be objected to old 
age for any vituperation and dispraise, but rather for 
a singular praise and commendation,; because old-age '^f" 
doth not! esteem nor! care for these pleasures. But 
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j^some other will sayj: It lacketh sumptuous fare, costly 
dishes, delicate viands, and drinks of all sorts. Harele 
I aniwer-4]>at, therefore, it lacketh also drunkenness, 

[crudity, or I indigestion, fantastical dreams, and ridicti- ''--■<' 
lett»^«pparUieBS. But if we must any whit yield to j^h^^ 
pleasure because we cannot easily resist the blandish- 
ments [and allurements] thereof (ioc-^ke-divine philo- 
sopher Plato calleth pleasure the bait of all mischief, ' - 
because men therewith are caught }and snared even? as 
fishes are with the hook), t say, th<K: although old age 
be not [endangered norfgiven to Superfluous and im- 
moderate banqueting, aad At iAiflcasonabl> hoam^ yet 
in temperate -and moderatej feasting it may be (solaced 
and comfortably] recreated. 

I myself, when I was a boy, have oftentimes seen 
Caius Duillius, the son of Marcus (the same that 
first vanquished the Carthaginians it^^ to wr ibla fight 
on the sea), return home, being an old man, from 
the place where he had supped: he would jatmj 
USMs have a link or a torch^ carried before him, Z^^^"'*'// 
and A. minstrel j^alsn playing -oa- a- ^haukn, which 
no private person before him ever did: his^arlike 
exploits and triumphan^ictories should (a s ho thought) 
be t o h im for this Ikentioua liberty and » > w ha gun 
•«Mtom, a sufficient warrantise. But to what end do 
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men (and yet^all young men [are not surprised nor 
snared with those beastly baits)/ but only such as are 
of naughty disposition and unthrifty natur^, so this 
foolishness [that entangleth and captivateth the sensesj 
of old men (which is commonly called dotage) is not 
in all old men, but in those only which are light- 
wittedy^d keep not themselves within the limits of 
reason. 
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Appius 'being, beside his extreme/old^gej^ialso blind, 

ruled ^nd kept in awe^is four tall sons, ii^t, daughters, 

q fr ^ / i\- his I family andj household (which^ wa»- great), and 

rntrnded the p a tr o n a g e -of hi » wppli i in t clients. For 
he had his mind bent like a bow, and neverjjhrunk 
for his years, neither; suffered he old age to have the 
victory over him. He Preserved andj kept Jiis authority >\r^ 
.(, . ' over all them that were under his charge, [and his 
>; family was ready at his beck and commandmentl] 

his servants feared him, his children honoured and] 
reverenced him, and all men entirelyjloved him. In 
his household the customsjp^ k is n o b ia padagrenraad 
ancestors,: and the discipline of his^^ountry, Ke k place 
oflfectually.^'^i , ^ -/. z:* ». • , ///-*,; ^ / ' , 

Per herein is old age [Honest andj honourable, 
in defending and maintaining itself, [in retaining 
and keeping his authority,/ in saving itself free from 
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with another, and therein they termed it much better 
than the Greeks do, for the name which they give it 
signifieth as-BUich as a ' compotation/ as though friends 
meet together ]purposelyj to jguaff andldrink : and 
a ' concenation ']or a * comessation^^as though they as- 
sembled for itke cheer or I the meat's sake : wherein 
they seem to allow andcommend that most, which is 
the least part of the goodness that therein is to be 
taken. 

But I am delighted in [feasts and {banquets h9m^ -^ ^' 
jnade in seasonable [and convenientj times, for the 
[solace andj pleasure which I take in loawnd confer- 
ence and- colltjyiiu of witJom, and that not only 
with[my equals and/them that are of the same age that 
I am (whereof the number is now very^w andjsmall), 
but also with you twain, and other young gentlemen 
of fffgahw yare. And I hea rti l y thank old age for 
this boon and good turn, because it hath increased in 
me an «MNMst desire of talk, and d e b a t in g o f gc rious 
ma lf gg with -laenof-appr ov d-learning and gravity, 
but the greedy desire of meat and drink it hath taken 
away from me: notwithstanding if any old- man be r^^,:. 
delighted in these bkndiments of pUasure (I mean 
gee4 cheer and dainty fare), least I should seem to 
Inland at open defiance an^^Menounce war to all 
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pleasure, whereof, peradventure, there is from natural 
cause [mean and] reason, I cannot see how old age 
[either lacketh oi^is destitute of sense^nd feeling, no, 
nojtjin these kinds of pleasures, whtck- sfve for A e 
pnliitii und-toothy which- we befi>C6 d«ekred. 

The superiority, which the rbiaf ruler of the feast 
hath above others, by an order which our ancestors in- 
stituted, doth^^reatly content andlplease my mind: and 
^ the "^iTy, p^fti»!^ant q"«*gt-iftnft ^r^^aiMj whicb-hef bf^n 
old, bndihle custom, proponrtlfc m Uin utimptUijf tcfbe 
disputed upon and reasoned at-lhe^tsble, and the^p (*^ 
of-ckrmic 'net-ebriou^ swilled but moderately tasted, 
beitt y a l so so deatturinseeU^mdwashcdy^that t he el 'car 
dfsf k of yire water -^tand and- -cleave to-the s idc s ^ a s 
iuwMe- the sweet drops of whc^esome'dew,- uraeiriike 
A.' / ♦-, ( /. r /t»-'lhe--€«a potefaQ a - and feast whereof Xenophon 
c ^-^/- ' ' writeth : and a place \^ ^^H rtwx w^^ry m^mbfn in 
/ ^ t h a heat o f summer, mmL in the -stiirdy iind ■ nippwig 
^aeld^ winter either the wsfm sun, or olsc a geed fire, 
I is unto me a sisgular contentation^ *• These borders and 
//- , ■ diets! am I wont to observe,j^when I sojourn} in my 
/ ^manors and house| of Sabinum, and every day I see 
my table furnished with the appointed number of my 
neighbours near adioiniii g, and with talking of divers 
matters we prolong^nd continuelour supper sonetiaes 
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ti ll it b e hr in the night, eyar^r mnn laying in - fe r -him- 
sHf L mch rea e ono and - a iy im ente-a^ > he-hatk fer t he 
corrohomt i on an d- confirm Jti o i i of Jufr eause and asser- 



But there fs not in old men » o gg e at a desife-tyf 
nrtnluy, nxur such tickling concupiscence » f venc t y . 
I believe it weil; and it is i M ^ o nly free fr om^ ^te 
a w aMlto i an d pr i rlri^g Jaa^ thereof, but ako from any ^ /v <^« 
desire [or delight at all 'thereunto. For nothing is ' 
grievous jor heavilyltaken of a man, if he ftieither care 
nor/desire the same. Sophocles, being an aged man, * -"-■ 
was asked of one whether he gave himself to any 
venerous dalliance land coiture: u»«o whom ihe an- 
swered-'aAe-^satd: God forbid «tj > a t I in thi s ag»-^honld 
givo myoclf to ..sQclL. wanton lust^ lor I have willingly 
[^renounced and^fled away from that [kind of lascivious- 
ness^as from a ^ing which I know to be like to a 
lordly and imperiouslnaster,lboth beastlyj savage, and 
furious.'^ But to them that are desirous thereof, it is a 
gMat grief to lack and^be without it; but to them 
which have satisfied their natural lusts, wlioee ^ge-fit 
fe pi ou e h wantomMsa i»- a lready expired, it is more 
pleasure to lack than to use it. Albeit, he that forceth '^-^ ^'' 
not for it, cannot be said to lack it ; therefore, not to 
care for it (I say) is more pleasure than to have full 
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fi:uition:and satiet£jof it. Now whoM as adolescency 
. ^c. Uti^i kU^ delighteth more in these pleasures, th t c ouo e io b e oano e 

, ^it4&^ mose. willing..aiid prodive to -leticyvip the things ^^» 
I . f Lt^*-f ^A.«.4^ wkieh are of small [moinent andjimportance, it it it nf 

jteolf ra s h and w a y i ring ; I m t aftcrwafd o t ich thing pnas 
Jt c^>*jJ^'*^r «^/old age i s fiplightrd a nd g iwa toy the which, al t h o ug h 
^.^^ y^ l£ir\,t^ 4t do not fully ^ j e y , yet doth it not altogether lack. 

Even as he that sitteth on the chiefest bench in a 
theatre {or lists ; where plays [and interludes] are ex- 
hibited, is more delighted to see [the excellent gesture 
of^Ambivius Turpio,bind his incomparable dexterity 
in the express imitation and gesture of any persoiQyet 
he that standeth a^r off, (^looking over other men's 
shoulders Ihath some delectation; as well as the others z] 
so;likewisejyouth '^nd adolescencyjbaiag- by MMow^f 
th^ir fresh age^ more prone to pleasures ^haa^-old^Age 
isyJuving -and daUy seeing the allurements thefieaf 
' *'^ lamre near to them, is perhaps more fi^oKe ; but old 
age, seeing them^loof andlafar off, is therein delighted 
as much as is requisite (^d expedient]] But what a 
/^'TU' singular commodity is this, that t he mind, liko an old 
worn :8oldi.er,ift(by the means of old ag^ramom^d and 
exempted from the ugly servitude land thraldonijof 
sensuality, VQlwptuousness, ambition, strife, o e ntenti en, 
qiMurrelUng, enmity, and fi naU)% from all l o a t hs wne 
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and filthy affections, aiid-4n9teftd ■thefeo£.4o embrace 
mediocrity -.and medenttran, and to be contented and \'' 
to live (as the .old saying is) with himself! But if it //.■ 
be furnished with study and learning (which are, a^it 
WMe, the nutriturejind sustentationjof t)ld age), truly 
nothing is more pleasant than it-'Hy being dismissed 
from aH trowblaaoHic intermeddtiiig with public affairs 
aad^whoUy addict to quiet contemplation. 

We saw Caius Gallus (the fitmou e' Mti'oaomor and 
gMftC friend to thy father, Scipio), so intewtirely 
addicted to hk dimensions as well of heaven as of 
earth, tjwt he seemed to have Jione- other delight, 
n t ttkcf to h a v a ny respect a t a ll for any -othev^ worldly 
ss. How many nights did he bestow upon study 
\ and never slept ! Uow^>ften hath the 
iwMt mcirriMaf appeared, ere he had left, liia lucubm- 
tioiio y whioh he had begun --oyef-iHgirt ! How often 
did night come upon him, when he had ineesseatly 
laboured in his calculations aeteenomical all day belbfe, 
wi th a n t" me e t or 4fink ! What a singular pleasure 
was it to him, long beforehand, to prognosticate ^and 
foreshowjthe eclipses both of the sun and moon! 'What 
pfliafttl la be ufo sust a ine d h e in the study of other 
matters not of so great (moment andj importance «& 
other, but yet very subtle, quick, and witty ! 
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How greatly rejoiced Naevius in his <snii;lyi which he 
ei >4 it l ad thg Punic War! How did Plautus, in his 

fog j g )M with wha t " gladima was he our p wocd w it ha l, 
whoa ho h a d writt en a nother eo»edyiMHned Psetubbis I 
I saw Liviusy who, having set forth an interlude seven 
years before I was bom, when (7#rhpgnf and Tuditanus 
were consuls, lived land flourished] till I was a big a^ t 
stripli ng. What should I speak of theprorthy and ^' 
expert/ lawyer, Publius Licinius Crassus, and of his 
urniiHorfw^ knowledge, both in the canon and in the 
civil law! or of . thf* . indmrri n n n contempltttion nad 
diligonco o f thig o»f Publius Scipio, who was of late 
created high priest ! And all these whom I have here 
named, we have seen, being old men, t# give them- 
selves to study^J 

(^ut as for Marcus Cethegus, whom JEnnius doth 
very properly call the |very pith and. marrow of ^ 

'.r/r r. t* .'jr/u^r^ Suada, bhe god do o e e f cl o qu a ngc and ploiioaiit s p dt t h ; 

ihow studiously did we see him bent to the art of 
jrhetoric and) oratory in his old age ! What pleasures 
cither of banqueting, of plays, or of jbrothels and? 
courtisans are comparable to these Virtuous and laud- 

'r ^V ./? . ' •' ablea)leasures ? These are the studies oftdoctrine andfj 

learning, which, in men of wisdom and good inclination^ 
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do [grow and] increase, even [as they themselves doj 
in old age,jiccording to that golden saying of Solon, ^ 
who, in a\brief posy on sentence, said (as w# before ^-^ P 
* *^ have showe d) that he waxed ovofy day old, hy learning 
daily some knowledge ^hereof he was before ignorantH 
than which pleasure of mind there can none be greater, 

[none more virtuous, none more commendablej { 

I will now speak of the jgoodl£j pleasures which -^ *^ 
husbandmen have, wherein I myself have great delight, 
which are not hindered by old age, and in my opinion, >^ > 

their life is most like to a{blessed an^happy man's life. 
For their trafHc^nd trade of merchandise is with the 
earth, which never refusethjTo be under their rule and/ 
subjection,|never is so disobedient nor obstinate, but 
obedient and seryiceable^nd irepayeth withlgreat in- 
crease o^usuryVas who would say for the use and loan 
of their seeds and toiR that which it received, but at 
sometime it doth not render so much as it doth at an- 
other time, albeit, for the most part,|it requiteth their 
travails with a great {surplusage and access oft gain. 
Butjyet^I do not only take pleasure in the fruitsjand 
grainfwhich it yieldeth, but also in the strength, nature, fnt-4 

[and power] of the earth itself, which, receiving the 
seed in her Iap,[and being by tillage and ^ood hus- 
bandrylplowed, mollified,£nd well manuredjdoth for 
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a timelat the first / keep|and nouris^ ity^beingjcovered 

[within it^'hy harrowing, which is therefore called 

'occatio' ; then doth it make it to appear and peep out 

of the ground through the warmth which it receiveth 

by the vaporous humidity and amicable heat^^ndlso 

[cherisheth itjthat gn timejlit bringeth forth a green 

/; <?-£ > ^ / «tAlk like^ the first to)grass |or herbs] the which, being 

strengthened by)the small shoots and strings that grow 

out o^the rooty doth by little and little grow up to{a 

big stem, and standing upright uponla knotty sttsaw J A 

' y full of jointsAvhen it now waxeth andj draweth near dn 

i4{c ' T^ to ripeness/, is included in Qods £]JliU8^j: — out of the a J. 
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X which,^ out of a sheath or hos^ there cometh forth 
^/ /^^°^"l9' gr^i"^* which lay in the ear Jenced, forti- 



fied, an^ armed against the pecking jand eating of 
small birds with a rampier jor wallj of the ^wns oiT] 
beards.— What should Ijrecite and^declare the plant- 
ing and pruning of vines, the increasing ^nd profitsjof . 
them ? I cannot su&eieatly tell jrou what incfcdible 
Ijoy and^pleasure I take therein,jhow my mind is set 
therein^ and this I sayfto the intent] that you may 
f- tkocoughly understand the ^ietxiess and recreation 
of mine old age. I omit to speak of the virtue s of f^ 
all such things as the earth bringeth^ forth ; how of/*' 
one small kernel of a fig, or one little |com orjgrain of /* 

I 
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a grape, and|finally/of other little jeeds of «i^ other . 
fruits, grains, and )MJUiig sliuoti, it|bringeth forth ancjj^n^'^''* 
vt^ procreateth such great boles and mighty bodic!s,[and /r-*«-«^ *''**^ 
in fruits or herbs such high stems? The small twigs 
that be cut off from the vines to be planted elsewhere, 
the young imps and grifts, t hm oup a ffln e no bfoneh es ** ....'. 
tha t a re prun ed, the plantabl e vines, jthe vaulted and J^^^ t*^^ 
arched arbors that are made for pleasant walks, whereon 
the vines may renew and spread abroad and refresh 
men with their cool umbrage, the cutting down of old 
vines, that young slips may thereon be set, would not 
aU these allure a man to Sove andjhave them in ad- 
miration ? The vine is naturally/stooping and? falling /^-^ 
downward, and if it be not with shoret and forko J^f-^^ 
undfiipmfrrH, it groweth toward the ground; but 
the same, by (the help and furtherance of/his tendrils, 
which are to it in stead and lie u of hands, raiseth up A^ 
itself, catcheth Jand lappeth itself fastJto whatsoever it 
Cometh near, the which, in ae ntinutHce e f t ime jwander-- 
ing anqroving at random uncontrolled, and entangling 
itoelf With many othar pa>ts, at length [the vigilant care 
and diligent hand o?fthe husbandman doth[By pruning 
restrain, and with his vine-hoob so cutteth and keepeth 
under, that it cannot grow too luxuriously nor wildly, 
{^either be overgrown with superfluous branches, and 
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spread out too far on every side with bushy rugged- 

//V Q ness!) And; therefore , in the beginning of the spring- 

r,! X time, there cometh out a young bour geon or bad in 

' ^ those twigs that remained after the pruning, which flay 

as it were, grov^ out at the very joints where those 

superfluous branches werejlopped and] cut off*; out of 

which burgeons the cluster dothj proceed and/ appear. 



n* r / cC 



which [taking increase and/ growing in bigness, 

with the [humidity and/juice of the earth, and 

with the warmth land heatlof the sun, is i < f a w hil e at 

the first sourjana bitte^in taste, but when it is ripe 

land mature Jit is both sweet ^nd toothsom^and being 

covered [and clad] with leaves, it>rccgiv«th tharaby owch 

comfort and help, tha t it neither lacketh [expedient 

and/needful heat, and also defendeth itself from the 

parching [and ardent] beams of the sun. Now, what 

can be aith c g- for p r ofi t more pleasant, or for the^sight 

/ ' an^delighting of the eye morejgorgeous andpeautifiil, 

^r^ K.-^i than thco e afor a named p lcaour es ? Whose profitable 

* '; / use,^nd gainful possession^ doth not only (as I said 

before) {marvellously content and] please me, but also 

the [manuring, the digging, and the properjnurture 

^•g -3 fJ thereof, i s unto me pleasure incmdib le. The MPder of * 

( / : thej?tays oy shores, whiiitbj i the vines aiL underpiuppc d, 

the tying 5nd plaitingjof them, together whereby me n 
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huM i i tt pluisaiil «iii J sIiaJ/ galleiy t e w alk in , the bind- 
ing of them down, thoir iiioro ft M and opwadi i ife abiaad , . . 
the pruning of the superfluous branches, and the m^m j'^^' /' 
others in th e i> plaees (which I spoke of) , 
tft with joy unapdiakabk . To what 
purpose should I here rehearse the^atering an^ irri- 
gation of the plants, the trenches and delving of the 
ground, the repastination or new digging about the 
roots, whereby the ground is made much more fertile 
jand ran^? whereto should I speak of the profit that 



Cometh by dunging the ground? whereof I have -a^ J) /'<..<-/ 

kr^ spoken in my book entitled Of Husbandry ^"^''' 
albeit the ancient an^learned jpoetjHesiod speaketh 



icient anajiearnea jpoeynesioa speajcetn 
never a word thereof, in his work of TtUa^ and Rusticaj oO^ c*^<^^* "^ 
Aj^irs. But Homer, who (as far as I can gather) X ^^ ^ * 

was long before Hesiod, introduceth and bringeth /*<j/^-«^«-r^^'^ 
in old Laertes ^( s er o longiug a i id laiiguisliiilg for the jrw<^* * • y ^ 
absence of his son Ulysse^ aft e f "th e" manne r "^^ ^ >j.i^r- 
^.. hu s bandm an, tilling and dunging his ground. And 

* th a tr a d a of husbandry is not only pleasant fand * '"^-^ f^*^ *^«^ 

^ plentiful, enriched ancQ stored with com, grain, 

^ meadows, vineyards, hopyord i ; gfcivts , and -ether 

plages wh # r < trees g>ow : but also with orchards, 

gardens, feeding of cattle, swarms of bees, and variety 

of all kind of s w e t flowers. And not only the 
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jorderl^setting jand standin^of ikt trees |and plantej 
i^^ '' delight and ptfagg t i>c c y laf lk4i buhuhlu , but also 
Xhn incMJoiii find grafiing o f yowng " s lips h» ami d nff 
^' ' ' '' ^' , > M t; w hic h - point s and f a cts are at wi tt y auJ itulA le, 
«•*- ^y ^^^'*J as any are in husbandry. | Many oblectaments of *^ 
« / t-^'-"*"'-^ husbandmen could I declare, but I well perceive that 
■y^ y'f ^ in thrift fnw <,'Qmmndirii'n whii'h I have already told, /^ 

I have been too prolixhind tedious? But you shalljpf 
your courtesy bear with my fervent zeal, an^ pardon t^ 
/my earnest prosecution of my reasons and arguments 
thereiiy^For the /great goodwill ancfjlove which 
/rtv/* "*' «- I have, [and still do bearHlo husbandry, hath en- 
forced me to speak[and wade] further^ itjthanlat the 
first! I purposed ; and ^W, old age is imported ts be 
by naturejtalkative andjgiven to loquacity ( b e caus e lA 
will not seem to avouch i^and sayjthat it is]clear ancQ^ 
free from all [manner of vices andj faults). Aad, 
theref o r e ^ the v aliant and invineible duk e, Manius 
Curius, whfin hr ftrhievgd many notable exploits and 
glnrinng virfnqgg agajnst thr rrhrllioH8..foa6 and oapitel 
eaei2Ufi&.pf jiie. Bnma" p^^F^^i^^^ ^^^ thfttr ri^ h i m - 
sdf.a mirror of prowess a nd, kni gh tly i oiti t ude in 
saadi:}£.Jiazards, after he had triumphed over the 
Samnites and Sabines, and had subdu e d th e couragc a uo 
a<id mighty Pyrrhus, kiag - o f Epiro t eS| an d s ubjug a f d 
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all hjg territwif 9j gftigniorifltj a n d <iomini o n> hy flin^ ef 
i w o rd -^md stroke jof ■hattlPy..nnto the ..Roman nation, ^ ^ 
lived in his old age in this .kind of life : whose peer / r /^a 
mansion as often as I do behold (fe f i t adjoineth near 
unto my farms) I cannot but- greatly marvel fTnd be ' 

astonishe^ either to see the cpntinenc y of this tteUe '' * -'^'*^' • ''* 
man, or cEe the^ondition anJ/ discipli ne that was in /*^'' *^" ^<^ 
those days. Am^ when the Samnites afttr thtir dio 
GOHnfiUtfe came to xkm Curias^ offering him Threat ^ — n 
fbison anqsums of gold, tkcy found him ia- hi s ow n ^>^* ^ 
hottsey sitting by the fire aiid ooethiHg fapti guote ts-m 
•afthaa p o tior p i p ki n, mvLo eonat a ntlj ^ refused M /^ 
their offers /and rewards/ telling themjin flat words/ 
that he thought it not so great honour and^' glory to 
possess gold, as to bear rule [and to be lord^over them 
which had gold. How could this noble[and valiantj 
heart othonyigc cheeae but lead an old age most 
pleasant? But I will take hold where I left, and x 
speak of husbandmen as I did before, because I take ''-''* ''' " 
myself as one of their order and fellowship. >vr/ .^/. ^ / <" ' • 

Senators, that is to say,j^ge and| old [grey-headed ' l^, •--^'*^ 
councillors, were in those days husbandmen; f o r as 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus was holding the plough 
_and earnestly toiling in his tillage in the fieldJnews / » 
was brought to him that he was elected Dictator: 
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iipnti tht^ h#>gyin£> whereof h r t straightway s Ipfr Hi t 

plnngh on A ramf> fro ttnmA^ unA WftS-^-UlS t ai le d Jn <he 

siwne office, of. Dictator -or Higfc- - M ai s lti ' ' uf " t he 

p c fl ploi •acfrnting th% game -wkk^^al l eingUn a w i m d 

sinfffrity ; by whose commandment hio vioa f igiat mr 

li<Mifenai>t, Caius Servilius Ahala, Captain of the 

Horsemen, slew Spurius Maelius, a mii r rahl n n nd 

a mbiti e uo ni a n ^ tfait e iuusty aspiring to be king. Out 

of their|farms andjcountry-housesy Curius and many 

other old men were chosen into the honourable 

society land orders] of Senators, whereupon the officers, 

)or pursevauntsj which summoned[and called] them %e> 

/^e^'* tha Senate were named Currours Posts, [or special 

messengenj Was th e r e for e the old age of these men 

jmiserable, which ! refreshed andjsolaced themselves in 

^tillage andj husbandry ? Ceftes, in mine opinion, I 

judge that there can be no life more [blessed and] 

^ fortunate than this is, and not only for the (honest 

exercise and^needful commodity which thereby to all 

mankind reaoundeth ( fo r if t i llage -were «cgketed all 

t h e- s ort of u s wou ld bewail the-4a€k and feel th e 

smatttheieef)^ but also because of the delectation (as is J^ 

x«, > . r before said) and the plentifulness «» abundance of all 

things which either to the conservation of man, his food 

and nutriment, or else to the worship ^nd adoration] 
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of the gods, are requisite ^nd convenablci And Jm- y^^^<^c. / 

ttMse mam^ do|wish an(f| desire Um, let us reconcile //.« /' i---'^ 

ourselves, Jand make a firm peace and infringible . 

atonementjwith Pleasure. For every good and wb- Cc^r-cf*-^- 

suufttial householder has ever his cellars for wine and 

oil, and other offices for provision of householdyjre- 

plenished and/ well stored; yea, his whole house is 

with all needful utensils in all points furnished ; it is 

neither destitute of hog, kid, lamb, poultry ware , — 

milk, cheese, nor honey. Now husbandmen theia>- 

selves find their garden so commodious unto them 

(berause \\ mi'Tii'Qtr^fK-.aTi/^ KringAfVi iocth plenty of 

good hftrhs, whefewith- they make th«n salets,.. and 
live we.ll miileuied ^th their golden mediocrity^ and 
b ec a use i t was^^ver ready, at hand and needed^no fire 
toudresa-and &eeth« themV that they call^^ it another >^ 
larder, lor flesh-shamblej; also, these same garden 
herbs, bemg-theii^ d aily fe o d-and nisteuUtfo n, are by 
hunting and hawking made morejpleasant and' tooth- 
some, although these W exercises whi c h do -ntot . 
neeessafUy b el o ng to- husbandryj 4nrt are rather super- "^^ y* ' ^f ^ 
vacuous ^nd vainj What may I now say of thejgreex;^ 
verdure Jnd goodly huej of theWeetj meadows, or the 
orderly setting of trees, or of the [form andj beauty of 
vines, and plaeej beset wi th direct rows of olive trees ? 
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!■ W ill in few words s how what I think herein . 
There can nothing be either for use more commodi- 
ouSy or fo r profit m o re gainf aly o r - for th » gnaing vie w 
^ a f the greedy eye| - mofe trim an d elegant than a well- 
^ ^-^ ^ t tlfed and manure d field, frem the fruition of whieh ^ 
>Q gr ^ at and bleoaod a- thing , old age bringeth %iat» 
man not only no hindrance |nor impediment!^ but 
rather inviteth and allureth him unto it. Per where 
may old age be so well warmed either by brea thing 

// > ^ ^. f » V and sitting against the hot sun, or by a good fire ? or, 

^ contrariwise, a^ohe time and ae ason of the you ao fve t hy 

be so wholesomely cooled in shady places, or be so 

'/[f • (x)'^ aptly bayned^as in the country ?— Let mb thcf tfcii't hUL 
adietHto aH-sttch yottthly prankft-^wd- <ixerci 9 cs a s lusty 
and green-headed] gallants, agrtated- and piiLkcd v f il h 
the f e rvent h^ a t «of -uaadyised adolesteuLOy- do euTIfe 
th e m se lveo withaL <7od speed them well with " th^i r 
«6ttal disports and ^ialliance; ^et them take to them- 
selves ihf ir awnopT, weapons, a^d artilleiy; !•(.-«• 
permit a n d^^ive them go od l e a v e - to daun t fiereiL 
horses, ayad wkh spears itt i«8t to mount on c o oA ' Ag e- 
ou s couroer g t -let them handle -the pike, to ss the 
javel in and <:kib daily, and play at the tennis, exercise 
themselves with running, swimming, ^nd such-like 
deeds of activity and nimbleness.' To us old men 
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ifinn^ ill tlrnr nthrr/£iimn and/pastimes, let them 

leave tho ■ tabksy [the chance-bone orjdice, n>d the 

oh^ntj w hi r .h w ith out n n y H n ngn r n r norr itraining of 

thg 4aod)r may b« practised. And y %t I will w et Beem ^^**^*^ > 

to ■ allow these last-named games fturth s r thaa e yr y ^"^-^f *p 

Man himself \% dispoBed, because t j ie y be not ne e esai rr y , X f^*. <'■ ■^' 

aad old age may without them be^lessed andlfortun- ** 

ate. y The books of Xenophon are veryjexpedient and] "J^rVi-LL 

profitable for many purposes, the which I would wish 

that you should[read over, andjperuse diligently, as 

you do. How copiously doth he<^tol and] praise 

husba ndry in his book which he wrote of the right Ay' '^'* ^^''' ' 

ordering [and domestical provisionj for household ! ^ ; 

And becau se you shall well understand that he think- ( a^- ^r»^*» tC^ 

j5th nothing more prince-like than the manner of 1^.a^.^ j^-m^ 

{tillage and/husbandry, he introduceth Socrates in that ^ 
book reasoning with Critobulus, and telling him hew ^ 

[the noble and puissant] Cyrus, the second of that 
name, King of Persia /a^ prince (not only] conspicuous 

Tand renowmed/for his/incomparable wit an^ policy, 
but^ also such a one as had the Rgiment*an<ysovc- ' f^rf^o 
reignty over many great realms gnd populous coun- 
trie^« drfrghtpd. eacccdingly therein. ¥«t whenas 
upon a certain time a nobleman of the country . 

Lacedsemonia, called Lysander, came untoihim, (Jma ^-'^ ■'/• v A 

/k- /^-.*.>x- ^Z/...:.,. ^y^/v^A ; ^'--^^''>^--* -^'*^*^- 
^^r ' . ' ' '^ 
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sojourning atjhis fair city oHSardis, and brought to 
him from hislfellows in arms andjconfederates}divers 
rich and honourable] presents, he jiofe only in moot 
aauedblfi wise rereivftd and welcomed him, showing 
to him all points of princely courtesy ia all othw 
things genprally, but namely in that he showed him 
A .-. ^ f* a certain go a dly field , hedged in and {trimly enclosed^ 

set full of trees of all sorts^most exquisitely planted. 
Which when Lysander had (well viewed, and stead- 
fastly a good while}with admiration beheld, Jand had 
considered] both the height of the trees and the exact 
order jwhich was precisely observedjin the placing^nd 
setting] of them |so equidistantlyJ that |which way 
soever a man cast his eyesf they stood in a most 
perfect form of a quincuncy, the ground so well 
X laboured and so £nre of itself withal^ and the redolent 
smells which the bweetjflowers yielded, he {spake unto 
the king and] said, that he did not so much{muse an^ 
marvel at thejdiligence, handling, an^fine workman- 
ship, as he did atjthe promptitude of wiiQ the subtle 
art,]and the politic conveyance] of him that {planted 
andjset them <in such perfect measure and proportion^ 
Unto whom C^rus made this answer : '^ It is «v#a I 
(Q Lyoandor) ■• and none other man] that have [made 
and] by measure planted all these trees whieh th ou 
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the order of the rows wherein they stand is 
my en)^ devise, this plat and description I myself 
dreWy and a great many of these trees were/grafFed 
<w andlplanted wijh ttw labour o f mine own hands." 
^ Then Lysander, fixing his eyes upon the king's 
purple robes {and his rich attireJweU noting jthe 
proper feature qf| his comely body, [the beautiful 
lineaments and symmetry of his well and portly com- 
pact personage^together with all the costly apparel 
wherein he was after the Persian manner arrayed, his 
garments powdered and fringed with much gold^ iV^' ^ 
precious stones, ^«/^ t\r\i^nt pAorlc mk/^t#^ value-^was 
JnMtiiyinMe, spake these words unto him : ** Truly, O 
Cyrus, new do I well- sec that it k not dene without 
right good cause |and consideration^ tii«t^hou[\arf) 
bruited abroad {and reported in every plac^to be a 
happy Jand a fortunatej prince, for unto thy wwf 
virtue[and nobleness/ fortune also is conjoined (and 
associateJJ*' Therefore, old men mayjuse andjenjoy 
this fortune, neither is their age any such let(*or 
obstacle! for them but that they may i« all other ^"•/■^y 
things go semblably} but most chiefly le t t b embra ce 
tb# hughandman^ ^lifb, a nd ■ • mpl o y oucselves to 
jmanure and till] the ground even until the extreme 
^(ind lastjpoint of mu age. We have heard my that 
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Marcus Valerius Corvinns lived till he was an hundred 
years old, and in t he la tt er ead ^ f his old age lived 
in the country and gave himself to [culture and/ 
husbandry, after- h e had b ee n five times ceusuli an d 
between his first and his sixth consulate there were 
x^/*^/ r/vy / forty-six years. Therefo re that space [and time/ of 
^ ' years which our forefathers lappoin ted and meant to 
be/the beginning of old age, h e s o vigorowly curtaia ed 
y a n d o ve reame that he was thought worthy to bear the 
highest offices; and dignities] in the commonwealth. 
And his extreme old age was [herein] more /fortunate 
anJj blessed than his middle age, be^Qse (it was 
decorated with a great deafl more {honour and/ 
authority and jput to muclijless jpains and] labour. 
e^,,^ K^ Now the highest title of praise -that .can be given 4o 

' old age is authority. Oh what a noble magiotwit e ^ 

^was^Lucius Cacilius Metellus! gyhat a worthy 
'^ authority was there/ in Attilius CoUatinus, in whose ^^^ 
praise and commendation many nations with one i^' 
voice and consent gave this honourable style to be /m^ 
called the noble protector, the sure shield, the trusty 
— leaning-stafF, and the strong bottreaux of the Roman 
people and these liberties. The epitaph [or encom^"" 
J^hat was engraven ugon his tomb is well known. 
'Worthily therefore and] by good right ought he to be 

* • ■ • ' V 
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sumamed a )grave Jhonourable personage, of whom so 
good X report [and fame] was (generally blazed, andj 
testified by th e mouth of so^many men, w ithout dis - ^'^<^- 
dain i cavy, h e art b umt ng , or grudging of-any. What /-' ■■■■ ^^^^ 
a jewel had we of late days of Publius Crassns, when <^':u€ a^ ^ 
he was high priest! or of Marcus Lepidus, who in ^ 
the same office succeeded him! Whereto should I /a A* -. 
speak of Paulus iEmilius, or Africanus, or of Quintus 
Mazimus (of whom I spake a little before), in whom 
[diere was such a portly grace and majesty, that] not 
only m their ^ise and discreetj counsels, but also in 
their jvisages and] lookSyWea, and in their becksjthere — 
was [evidently] to be seenjand descried the true and 
lively image of perfec£l authority ? Old age, and 
specially such as isjnpt contemned nor derided, but 
reverenced and] honoured, hath in it so great authority, 
that it is^uch more to be esteemed, and isjfar more 
worth than all the ivain] pleasures of ^eady and rash] 
adolescency. j But ^is I would require you tqjre- X V <^ ^- 
member, that in all this my talk I do praise that old 
age whose foundation was laid (and groundecOin the 
years of youth [and took his first beginning at adoles- 
cencyj W ha r e up o n my old saying (which in o pen 
ajdicwre I have 3 »"o ffn used to speak, and where- 
unto all men with o a < -ftccotd consented) is verified. 
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which was that that old age which [had no^noble 
deeds to defend itself withal, butjleaned only [to vain ^ 
janglinglwords jand prating vaunts^was (wretched andj 
miserable. It is not the hoar head and wrinkled 
r.^ ,f^.<i ^ face which by and by bringeth honou r (a nd P^r-/*' 

* v//t -' ^ i^i^f chaseth estimation^ but |it is an honest andlgodly life^ 

[that hath ever^een conversant and trained in virtue 
whichjgetteth [dignity and high! authority in the end. 
Fer these things, which seem to be [veryj small, are 
)< [indeed veryj honourable ; to be saluted, and desired 
xA/ti^^t ' \[^9i^^ companjr of honest men ; to see naay men to 

Hci^ f-U S® aside -and givo th>8 way^here they shftll pa^; 4» 

'jX. b»revwenced ; to be (brought andjconducted home ; 
to have many waiters giving attendance on them 
— when they go from home ; to be sued unto for coun- 
sel, [and to be requested for their patronage and advice 
in weighty and difficult mattenjjwhich things, both 
among us and in all other well-governed ]and civil- 
ordere^ cities, are most diligently [and preciselyjob- 
served. 

Lysander, a prince of Lacedaemonia (of whom I 

spake erewhile) is reported that he would commonly 

^ ^ say, that th^most honest andjfittest mansion^r lodging^ 

/ / ^ % for old age[to dwell and live in] was Lacedsemonia, for 

in no place else is so much ilprerogative and] reverence 

// / 
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[showed and] given to old age as there. It is 
also c o nsecrated to porp c tm l memory ^wid- l e ft -m ^-t-»- / 



..:^l 



wfiting , that a certain elderly man came !on a tuae/ 
\ into the theatre at Athens, where jsolemn plays and] 
^^ pageants were exhibited to the people, whef« there ^' 
was not one man in the whole assembly being, his H / 

[natural countrymen andj fellow-citizens that^owed 
to him any courtesy, neither] gave to him any room 
to sit in and repo s e his-^veafe- and -d cbiltta ted m e m - 
bers ; but when he came among Lacedaemonians 
(who as -it chaneod were at that time there as 
ambassadors, and had their places lin respect of their 
ambassad£[accordingly appointed them) they all arose 
and gave place to him, waiting nnH rrrr*iving him-among 
tkom to flit i n -thc <aM6»t-a«d h o n nn r a b l fflt o oa t . At 
which ^courteous urbanity of the Lacedaemonians^ 
when all the people in token of praise clapped their 
hands[with many acclamations gratulator^ one of the 
ambassadors [brake out in these words, anmsaid that 
the Athenians knew well what was honestUnd virtu- ^ 
ous^but to do it they would not. Many good orders 
are in ourjxronsistory 01^ college of s e n a tors , and naaiely ^^■^'>**^ r -J 
this is one: f«r everyone according to his seniority 

[and eldership in yeaqjdoth first pronounce his sen- 
tence land utter his mindj And the jancient andj 

/ , * ■ 
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aged augurs arejesteemed andj preferred not only 
1) V /rxr*^ before Mglirt honourable magistrates which bear mle 
^ and office, but also before them that have the chief 

Ircgiment and sovereignjrule in the commonwealth. 
Th e refore what corporal pleasures are comparable 
with these rewards [and advancement of authority ? 
wherein whosoever gloriously have behaved them* 
selves, they, in mine opinion, have moot w e rthily >ad 
^ eommend a bhr ■ played the pageant of the whole di»- 
. £<^^. . fiottfge of their ace, and not like dronelihe end iiUe 

^ stageplayers m the last act of all, [given over and] 

'tft'T-t< 4.'C*" quailed . But many old men be wayward, ill to 

rlease, [jouring, cumberous J fretting and chafing, 

-^ [whining and inexplorable^and (if we throughly sift 

^ out the matter) miserable niggards [and pinchpennies 

^ als<x| But «tt these are not tjlte faults peculiar to old 

^ut-U'Cr r ( -^ age, but incident - to them wh os e naughty manners ht 

iml^liit nnri rJiBpoiid ilii n mmi B«t their wayward - -A 
-^cr^Jite^^ ^ ^ SS? ^^^ other faults (which I before rehearsed) may 

*- allege(and pretenma small pretext of excusation, which, 
, y although it be not true, yejt^it_is such as in appea r* 
( / ance seemeth to be probable, for they think them- 
selves to be contemned, flouted, [unregardedj and 
derided. Furthermore, in a weak /and sore worn? 
body (wch - as old men hare ) every small offence is 
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[odious and seemeth to themj displeasant ; all which 
'r\^ ffrahs nevertheless through good manners and discip- 
line are(condulcate, qualified, and} made sweet, which *" 
[thing to be truej may well be perceived both by the 
common course of men's living, and also by the 
comedy jjof Terence] entitled Adelphiy jwhere he in- 
duceth two brethren of contrary disposition, inclina- 
tion, and manners, and the one his nature in all 
points varying and swerving from the other'sj What 
[justical behaviour and cloynish bluntnessjis in the tmU-r.s.^ 
^C^ one ! AgMnj[what courteous urbanity, what honest 
demeanour, what civil fashions^ what affability li^nd ^ 
what lenity wjin the other ! So standeth the matter, J> i ^ft /vy /a/* 
a ad t o by daily oKp i r i cnc ^ ie it ta bc-seen. For even 
as every wine being old[and standing long is not con- 
verted into vineigrcjjso likewise is not every age sour, ^^-^ a 
(jeigre, and unpleasantT Severity (and sternn^in old ^ 
age I [well allow an^ commend, so that a moderate 
mean therein (as in all other things) be observed; 
but bitternessjand rigorous dealing I can in no wise 
brook jnor away withajj But as for the avarice {and 
covetousnessjof old men, I- o m n o t acquain t ed there - 
\¥tth^ n > ith e y» do I ^ know what it meaneth. For ^ ir^^i^ ^ 
what can be more absurd /or repugnant to all reasoi{/ 
than fef ft woyforing man, w hen his j e umoy ia n o w 
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al«ort diopot c h e d end bfowght t e an cud, ahJ liatl i 
bwt ' little way-togo, to provide }and fiirnishj kimself tf^ 
with the more victuals, a«id the shorter dMrC his 
journey i^-thft-iBOFe to- seek and purvey f or cooteg e ? 

The fourth cause, which most of all grieveth and dis- 
quieteth old men, remaineth[yet iMiMMl undiscussed^] 
which is the approaching of deathyjand the nearness 
thereof^which truly cannot be far off from old age. 

miserable ^nd wretched/ old oakHF, if in so long a 
time as he hath lived, he hath not perceived |and 

earned! that death is utte r ly to be contemned jand not 
at all to be fearedf: which were either iatly to be de- 
spised if it did utterly kill land sla£}the mind, 4li«t 
nnthing nftrrward thfruH rtmnin^ or else is grea t ly to 
be desired, if it be the instrumexitland gatejwhereby 
the^ame mind or]soul[passeth andjis carried Wito blias 
fog e v e rmor e w i t h inun o rt al-aad> everlasting fdicky to 
be eternized. Certes, there can no third or mean be 
found. Therefore what should I fear, if after death 

1 shall be either not miserable, or else blessed i N»C- /ftd^ 
withsUading, who is he that hath so small reason [and 
wiH tojavouch and[awarrant himself (although he were 
never so lusty) that he shall live till the next evening ? 
Yea, I say this further, young men are subject to more 
occasions of death (b e oauc e g f the humouro and bl eod 
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thp jnittpriif mulwdieo and diaeAaes ). They fall sooner 
into sickness ^d infirmitiesj their diseases are more 
perilous [and vehement J their [recovery andjcure xnore 
difficile. And, therefore, there are but few thatliive -^ 
till the^come to old age, which, if it were not so, but 
thnt thrrr "r>'gtif K^ j[ grri^t n^imH*T ^ 9]^ mvn^ they 
would livefa great dealjmore pleasantly and wisely. 

For wit, reason, and good counsel resteth in old , 

men, and ther a forg, if there w«fe no old men, there ^^^ *' 
would conioquently be no cities. But I will l e av e -. 
thnt Higr^'i'^inns nr by-irf*rHninggj and, coavcr-^ my 
teUc to speak of imminent death. Is this any evil[or 
faultjthat can be laid to old age, since you dsHy see 
the same to^elong and^be common as well to adoles- 
cency? I myself have had good proof a ad felt the 
h e avy c3ipc f ien e c ,^ot onl^by[the immature death of] ''* f^" ' 
my worthy gnd lovingjson, hatt also of thy brethren, ; *'* • '** 
Scipio (of wh om thg Roman i f e > th a ir noble towji d« "*- hA v « 
nni hiH icnof irad la giant hopr tn ifia thiin adranced .'"' « v^Tr.. e \ 
to(most ample an^high dignities), that death is common 
to all age, both young and old indifici tally . But a _ 
young man hopeth to live long, which an old man J ♦'^-^ *"^ 
may not look to do. He truly feedeth himself with 
a vain and* a foolish, hope. For what merer folly can 
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there be, than to accomptjand reputej things which be 
[doubtful andjuncertain, forlmfallible andjcertain, and 
n things that are false, for true ?- An old manjiath no- 
thing to hope for ; Sut he is therefore in far better 
[state a'ndjcase than is a young man, for he hath already 
[enjoyed andjobtained that, which the young man doth 
but hope for. The one desireth to live long, the other 
hath already lived long : albeit (O Lord) what is in 
man's life, that may be said to be long ^nd of any 
diuturnitjg? Admit we live ti ll eHtr > mo old ag # t l e t 
ng hnpr anfl thtnJr thftf wr rintil live as long as e¥«r did 
the King of Tartessians. His name (as I find in his- 
tories) was Argantonius, who injthe Isles called] Gades, 
YB i the fvirthett parts , of Spa in, reigned eighty years and 
lived a hundreth and twenty. But to me there seem- 
eth nothing long, wherein any {extreme orjend is ; for 
when that end[or extreme! is once come, then all which 
is akeft^ past is quite gone, and nothing remaineth 
but only that which a man hath by virtue achieved, 
and by good deeds and words perpetrated. For hours 
go alway apace, so do days, months, and years, and the 
time, which is once slipped by and gone, never re- 
tumeth, neither can the times and things which are 
to come be precisely known. Therefore every one 
ought to be contented with theispace andjtime which 
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God granteth him to live. For he that is a stage- 
player needeth not of necessity to be an actor in the 
[interlude orjcomedy till the last end thereof (to delight 
the beholders), but in what act of the same soever he 
fplayeth o^chanceth to be, he must so [expressly handle 
andpplay his part, that he may win praise knd com- , 

mendationj; ixwther chouki a wise man live till the i<^* ; * 
flaudite^ stricken u£J For a short ^ace and time of? 
life is long enough to live well and honestly, an d in 
wh ft teo a v e r ag e w e h % in^ it ^ ift«Juffioicint t o L av e l ived 
th a rein g o dly ^ a nd virtnom ly. B«t if you proceed 
further, land live to extremity of age]} you must not be 
discontented [nor aggrieve4{ therewith, no more than 
husbandmen do, to see after a pleasant gnd temperatej ^^^^ '"* 
spring season, summer, and autumn t» succeed. Fof 
the spring-time l^esembleth and] is like to adolescency, 
(displaying and plainl]^ showing what fruits will grow ; 
all- the other[times and]seasons serve to^eap, mow, cut 
down^jgather, Igleanjand receive them into the^baraa, h^r-^^^ 
Now the fruit of old age (as I said belbre) is A-ptHre K*^ t^ ^ 
uH upright rnnsfriencg, and tho g Q o d tooti mony^or ^^ 

a nd J rreprehenMbl ft li fey dac #ntly .^aad. incnlpabl^ led. -— 

F©r all things which come by course of nature are I C 
to be reckoned [and accompted] among good things ; \ ^ 
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and what is so much according to natural course as for 
an old aged man to die? Which doth happen to 
K- 4k^Ct 9/^ic/t, yoving men, as it were, ma ugre natur e's good-will . 

Therefore, young men, in min e o^ni en, seem^o to ^ 

die as when a|raging and violentjflame of fire is 

quenched^ with a great quantity ^r ef{usion]of water ; 

/i /< <- " - but old men die as k-were fire, wkirh, lacking [wood 

and combustiblej^atter to nourish it, goeth out quietly 

jand is quenched, as though it were of his own acconlj 

t^_. /r ,*e. not forcibly. And as apples which arejgreen andjun- 

ripe are not plucked from the tree but by a. •• ftoim 

violent plucking, but if they be ripe and m^low, they 

^y tfu'i^ .^.^t U ' i fall voluntarily down from the tree ; so likewise, young 

men depart out of their life by violent force^nd pain- 
ful struggling] but old men die by a iaytain [ripeness 
^- V )** * *-^^ ^* ■ ^yi andymaturity . An d 00 ofton as I think the f eegf I am 
^ I'm ^v ^ ^•f*'^ .rajtf ^ith &urh joy and comfort, that the nearer I draw 
j^f-c* ft ^•-«- andjapproach to death, the seener, methink, I laa t he ^ 

4^ land^ and (as it were, after a long navigation ]and 

^/t< /X<.. itK.^/ seafaring voyagejshall at length arrive at the^uiet 

' •> /a haven and] port of a ll r a st aa^tflomi t y . All other 

^23r. '^ ages have a certain number of years appointedy[how 

long every one continueth^ut unto old age there are 

no determinate jand certainjtimes limitedjand prefixecQ 

and therefore thou livest therein well ^d laudabl)Q 
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as long as thou canst [execute thy office^l discharge thy 
duty, [and defend thine authorit}^ and yet, ncv e rth e- 
1 <68, to contemn death. And for this cause, it hap- 
peneth that old age is endued with greater courage 
and animosity than^adolescency and} youth is. And j-i^^ 
this is the cause, diat when the tyrant Peisistratus de- 
manded of Solon[how he durst be so bold, o^ wherein 
he reposed his trust, so [wilfully and} boldly to gainsay 
Jand disobeyjhis proceeoings : Solon answered him that 
he trusted to his old age, a nd that wat it that mod e 
fei ia full of cou f agej and gave him " boldncs s-t o r e sis t 
Iwm ; fansmnfih no h e wi t h la y rleos f e w e and moiisuruu s 
tj Tanny had atttimpt r d t o opprr nn fh r mmTrrrm rrf^rtTtTj 

wv a ciona . But the best end of life is this : when^ 
nature, whichjcompacted and] framed the body, doth 
likewise dissolve^nd bring to death} the same, being in / 
good and p e rf iB ct ramcmbra ii ot , the use of the wits / 
and senses in no partjappaired norjdiminished. For ^ 
even as the shipwright which made the ship knoweth 
best how tojundo andj pull the same astmder again, 
and as none hath better skill to[unjoint oj;|take down 
a house than the carpenter that made it; even so 
nature, which fashioned tho feature e f the body -mmL 
set tho oamc in a must dLueul b)>mmeu ' y , doth best 
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dissolvejand eng }t jby natural deathj For every con- 
glutination when it is freshed newly glewed together J 
will not easily be pulled asunder b ut by violent halin g 
a a d fofcible ruptur e, but when it isjinveterate and/ old, 
it may easily ibe[di veiled and/ severed. Thus, you see 
that the small jremnant and[ time of our [race and/ life 
which io b e hind uarun , is neither a ffectuo usly to be 

[^, e^'^ ty-.t^i- / desired, nor without cause to beycft and] forsaken. 
/ An d- the fam o uo philos o phe r, Pythagoras, giveth us a 

sere charge, that we should not depart out of the 

garrison and iward-house of this life unless we have 

ydommission andj commandment from our general- 

, , , ■ , . gaptain, which is God. Solon his wicc gayinar-isnpefy 

y . Vaot ftble and pra ise w o rthy , -fer he would not that his 

/ deathjshould be unbewailed and unlamented of his 
friends. His meaning (I think) was because he would 
not teem - to b e- forgott e n^ but rathf*r en ti re l y to be 
beloved/and remembere^of his friends, mhigh thing 
th e if dul of qah | d«mt8 and4n ward griefe -a t his last en d 
aad ^funera l-^Dbsequies shoiild bewrayan d* evid e ntl y 
witneos . But yet Ennius his opinion in* lik e case may, 
in my judgment, be better allowed, fof he wet r ld uul 
have luft^ieAd&to- moan and lament- for 4iim after -kis 
deathy..and these are his words : — 

^ Surcease from tears, when I am dead. 
And let not them for me be shed. 
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WLtE deatli ehall w illi his d e aJly tfai t 
M3T corpa* and ■«<nxl' asuiider part %' 
\And why ? the clanging trump of fame 
Shall ever sound abroad my name.*'j X 

This noble poet would not have the death of them / /^ /, / f, 
to be lamented and with feminine blubbering and 
screeches to be bewailed, whose praise and virtue is 
immortalised and enrolled in the book of &me, and 
their worthy deeds registered in the scroll of etemityj 
As touching th e Ja itt e r pango and OKtftmL aguuits Htx-L 

J^ which (Im^ sufFejQ ^at I t c in dying {if iJiei ' L maymi/ 
such be), MxSnf it continueth but for a small while, 
specially in an old man ; and after death, the sense is 
either such as is[blessed andloptable, or else it is none — CttJi r^LC 
at all. B ut ri l young men ought to imprint this in 
their minds, and m e ditate th e oamof that they be not i^ ^ 
in any aorvil e a nd daotflf dly fear of death, but Lu jU'nd 

^ at defiance and^ontemn it. For whatsoever enureth ^^^ ^ 
not himself with this meditation cannot have a quiet 
mind. We are most sure that we must die, a«d we Krv^. 
know not whether our hour will come even that same 
very day. Therefore he that e v e r)T houf standeth in ^^ , , ,^ ;>.,/,,//, 
fear of death^how can his mind be in anyjrest or/.,,' ^'^^,/. ;.^ 
tranquillity. Whereof there needeth no very long dis- 
putation to be had, sith I do well remember not only 
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aged augurs are [esteemed andj preferred not only 
f) X /f^f*^' before viglrt honourable magistrates which bear rule 
^ and ofHce, but also before them that have the chief 

Iregiment and sovereignjrule in the commonwealth. 
Th e r e for e what corporal pleasures are comparable 
with these rewards [and advancements] of authority ? 
wherein whosoever gloriously have behaved them- 
selves, they, in mine opinion, have m e ot w e fthily a nd 
^ €QnHnendably played the pageant of the whole di»- 
Uf€- r . course of their age, and not like dronelike and ittte 

^ stageplayers in the last act of all,fgiven over andj 

V» r 4^1*" quaile d. But SMHay old men be wayward, ill to 

please, [Jouring, cumberous^ fretting and chafing, 

-^ [whining and inexplorable^and (if we throughly sift 

^ out the matter) miserable niggards [and pinchpennies 

alsoj But «tt these are not ike faults peculiar to old 

'cx4^x.tCr f \ -^ age, but i n oidont - to them wh o se naught y manners ht. 

iill|if[t nnri rKipniail llii ii iiiiTn B«it their wayward - «^ 
^c^rjtTe^^ ' "" 22? ^'^^ other faults (which I before rehearsed) may 

•- allege{and pretendja small pretext of excusation, which, 
, j although^ it be not true, yet itis such as in appea r- 
( J ance seemeth to be probable, ^or they think them- 
selves to be contemned, flouted, [unregarded^ and 
derided. Furthermore, in a weak |and sore woni? 
body ( s u e ha s old men ha r e ) every small offence is 

i') / . - ' ^ 
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[odious and seemeth to thenij displeasant ; all which 
''rt^/ iimks nevertheless through good manners and discip- 
line arefcondulcate, qualified, and} made sweet, which -~ 

[thing to be truej may well be perceived both by the 
common course of men's living, and also by the 
comedy [of TerenceJ entitled Adelphi^ [where he in- 
duceth two brethren of contrary disposition, inclina- 
tion, and manners, and the one his nature in all 
points varying and swerving from the other*sJ What 

Ijrustical behaviour and cloynish bluntnessjis in the ti^Uf.'^^ 
-6^ one ! Again,!. what courteous urbanity, what honest 
demeanour, what civil fashions^ what affability End ^ 
what lenity Sjin the other ! So standeth the matter, ovi x'e le^k^trt. 
aad g o by daily 0Kp 8 r *€afi»464t to be seen. For even 
as every wine being old[and standing long is not con- 
verted into vineigreJso likewise is not every age sour, ^ ^ ^^ 

[eigre, and unpleasant J Severity [and sternnesdin old ^ 
age I [well allow and] commend, so that a moderate 
mean therein (as in all other things) be observed; 
but bitterness [and rigorous dealing] I can in no wise 
brook jnor away withaLj But as for the avarice {and 
covetousnessjof old men, I am not acquain te d -there- 
w tth . n t ith e f- do I know what it meaneth. For fitt i-^^^ ^ 
what can be more absurd [or repugnant to all reason; 
than fef a wayfaring man, w hen his j e umo y-is-BQw 
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to stop dke passage of '^Ut 
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t o 4yftT and prrmlt it aii to s e t wbj fom widtiu die 
tirrftrri f t iPf^ ^'^^^'^ ^^ ^^•^ w.».- ju ;*i«>. yom. 
grand^tther, Lndas Paalas, ndiOLthroagh the temmty 
mi {M'^ofhh feUow-in-offioey^erentias Vanc^wat 
in that ignominious [overthrow and shamefid discom- 
fiture in the conflict andjbattle of Cannae, iliia aad 
bw n ght to c onfttsion ; and Marcos Marcellnsy whose 

ty was so-- 
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triody tha t hio and our cruel enemyy[Hannibay when 
ke hod s l a in him i n th e. fi ^ ld , caused his dead corse 
with(ail funeral pomp and solemnity of sepulture to be - ; 
interred ; but also how our legions [and armiesJcour-[^/~<'' >-<- "^^ *" ' ;. 
ageously advent ured{^o take such voyages and venturous 
expeditionsjbito such da agef e u s places, from whence 
they looked [not] to return alive again ; whereof I ^ . , 
have written in my book of Original s. Shall, there- ^^^^ ^*^ 
fore, old men, which have [great knowledge and] ex- 
perience, fear that which young striplings, and the 
same not only unskilful, but alsojblunt anci} rustical, l^'i'-f* " *^^ 
do contemn{an({ care not fojrf But, methinb, satiety 
of all things causeth satiety of life. There are se me 

aiwt ehildioh ^ ^ s lays whereat young children /*» 

delight te^i shall, therefore,/-"-' /^^'"^"^"^ 
young, men [«wl tall fellows] addict -themselves to '^-* ^'^ 7 
the same simblsbly ? There are [some exercises 
and/ ajcction s wherein youthly years do enure />*'»* y^"'*^*-^'^ 
themselves: shall the ripeknd constantjage (which is 
called the middle age of man) look to play at the 
same \ And of this middle age there arejsome studies, 
wills,, and appetites] which old age careth not for. 
And there be [some studies and exercis^ belonging 
f'and appropriate] to old age. And thBrmforr as the 
pleasurejland delight of the studies and exercises 
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... fresher andj lustier ages dothyin time wear away 
lf_j ' and /come to an end, so doth the gmd w c of old 

age! in continuance and tract of time/also die and 
vanish. And when this /pleasure and delightful con- 
tentation/ begins* Htr .old m en jonce to decreasej then 
doth satiety of life bring f- thorn a convenable jand 
X2ST mature] time to die. j Fer verily I cannot see why I 
should not be bold to :utter andi declare to you tw a ia 
iho Y&ff ontife cogitationo of my hmit^ mid the 
opinion which I have of death, and the rather because 
I suppose that I do better [know and] see it, a »onc 
^ tkaX. Jiow-am . near the pit'& -brmk ^ having on e of my 
flM^already in the grave. And I am in this belief (O 
Publius Scipio and Caius Laelius) that your flM4$te 
fathers, men [for their virtuous manners and worthy 
— demerit immortalised, who also were my most dear 
and loving friends^ do yet live, yea, and such f life as 
is worthy only to be called / life, wkicli ii iiaiamTal" 
and-4»et-t F e msituiy . For as long as we dwell [and be 
.''^^; included/within this lum£ish body, proport i oii ^ d <i llh 
joints, s inewj; fiooh;'bonc> . Ta»d other parto^ ' whiah wiy 
b e c al led the priaoibH>r case t^-rmr fioul, we arejdriyen 
and by a necessity enforced to do some actions 
omill we)-as-to>-»kepf--eftl» drktk^ ele# 
somft. .^nnAerBo m e- ■ wo rlw which w^iimmuM c. But 
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thejnind or] soul,] which is jdivine andjcelestial, fiewt 
down^om God < out of heaven and infm a d i nto-mtm, 
i * dcpi ' tsjcd andjas it were forcibly dejected or/ thrust 
down to the earth, l it ing a place quite contrary to 
divine nature and eternity, 4se o fl UB8 rt^ itt m o rtal and 
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But I do think that the immortal Gods • inspired 
minds into human bodies because there should be ^ v 

some to itthftbtt the earth, who, beholding |and con- ^>^ ^'' 
sidering the orders of the celestial bodies, a nd woigh - 
ing h o w duly ih e y e bsw y e their courju and motiou s, 
might imitatejand follow/the same «ght order in th« ^ 
tPfldw of their life a nd e oaotan e y . And not only 
reason and frequent disputation moveth me thus to 
believe, but also the profound doctrine and authori- 
ties of[most noble andjapproved philosophers. For I 
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■i heard that Pythagoras and 



have --^-j J — o 

his d isci pl es whieh inhabited within our country, 7ccAff^f^\'^''-t.';frrf. 

WW in manner free d e nigeno withw-mtf ' -yecin et 

ayd dftmininn (feff'tiicy were once named Italian 

Philosophers) afi«n>d and said thafr thcy^ wge neT«r 

otherwist pecinad e d n e> never h^d_opinion to the cd-e^i (* <- 

contrary, but that our minds were formed and_^ derived 

from the universal divinity g ii-Gud . Furthermore, it 

was told me what Socrates Qisputed andjspake con- 
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ceming the immortality of the soul, 
openly 'tfttd^' being- an .ancient p hilo s oph e r^ t/adfone 
whom Apollo his oracle judged the wisest man in 
the whole world) even the last day of his life, lutittle 
he£of% his^«leath. What needeth la a ny words ? I am 
m firmly persuaded, and 9m . M b p o i i tt ^-wiwtty 
r tao lv e d , seeing the^ ii so great celerity of the mind, 
M goo d remembrance of things past, and so great 
; forecast andj prudence in things to come, so many 
arts, 80u -fiMny sciences, so many inventions |and 
ingenious devic^that the nature which |understand- 
eth and|containeth|the knowledge of all (these things is 



,.//,! not mortal. And sith the mind is ever movedj . 
h, i%& \ having no beginning of motion because it moveth it- ^ .^ 
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self, ftttd shall never have any end of motion, because 
it i» temali and shall never leave itself: and sith the 

\ nature of the mind is simple, having nothing mixed 

N to it which is unlike and discrepant to it, I t kci ' eby 
f , r '''•-[ ' kstfMV that it isindivisible, whereupon i t^onfrequently — 

\ followeth that Jforasmuch as it is indivisible] it can 

v-»ever die^nd perish utterlyT) 

And- these reasons f ol io w i ag ma k e much for - th e 
prob a tion th a r eof, that men know many things before 
they be bom^ that children ^ notwithstanding th e 
a b s tru sa- and paittfttl difficult^ ^ef arts) do so quickly 
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learn ]and, as who would say, snatchingly conceivej 
innumerable things, that they seem not then at the 
first to learn them, but rather repeat and call them 
again to memory. [These be for the most part the >< /// 
arguments and reasons which the divine philosopher ^ 

Plato allegeth and bringeth for his proof of the im- 
mortality of the souls^ Ako Xenophon writeth that X X / / . 
King Cyrus, the elder, lyi n g on his death-bed, spake 
these words following ts hit children : — 
I ** I Jweul d not (my c hildren) tlwrt you shotrfd think, / -^z 

when I am departed out of this life andfgone from you, 
that I shall be nowhere or brought to nothing. For 
you never sawjvith your bodily eyesjmy mind,)during 
all thS while that I lived here with you : but [as long 
as I dwelled in this body/ you well perceived |and knewj 
by my {valiant exploits and] acts, that I had a mind. ' 
Therefore think you not otherwise but t ht I im the 
v q y-wmc stiH^ and my said mind shall still remain as 
before, although you see it not insiUy. F or neither 
jhwuhl thetnoble memorial an(uhonourable monuments 
of [princes andj worthy personages^remain after their '»'"' 
death, if in their lifetime, b y the p ^ fayamd pf o ii r o s Jo*-^-^ ^ 
of their mindti they did ^«ol ach i^ ye se m e -wf uilhy .'"t. n-^* (* 
onteg prioeoy wh c roby thoir fame and h e n o ar mi ght be / /^ /^ y 
remembered ^nd magnified of their posterity] Truly 
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it would never' sink in my brain that [the minds o£j 
souls did live only while they remained in mortal 
bodies, and being departed out of them irtlulyTu die, ^ 
t h a t - no more o f them ohould icma T u . Nor that the 
soul and Hiin i t of w tt an d faoli i s doltish fand blockish] 
when it is set at liberty )and departed/ out of theil^ 
fbc^ish bodie| ; but when it is purified from the filthy 
admixtionjand drossy impurit^of the SMse body,««^ 

perfect and clear, then is it wise^ 



'' And man's nature being by death dissolved, it is 
apparent) and well enough to all men knowio] to what 
place all the other parts do go, for they do all return 
fto that matter ) wherepT they had their /first and 
original beginning ; but the mind only is never [with 
any bodily eye^'seen /nor perceived^ neither when it is 
in the body, nor when it/goeth and] departeth out of 
the body. ^ 

^^ New, you see that nothing is so like to death as 
sleep. And yet the minds of them that are asleep do 
greatly declare their divinity; for when they^ be at 
quietness and rest and with no careful cogitatioas 
overwhelmed, they do foresee many things to come, 
whereby it may planrfy be perceived Ihow and] in 
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what hapg r state they shall be, when they be [dis- 
missed and/discharged out of^their dungeon or gaol of^' 
their mortal bodies. If, th < fef e rc , these things be 
true, then|reverence and : honour me as a god fw th e 
pnfticipatioH of- thg-^fatn»> fwttttre w hich - 19 'nt my 
mied. But if the soul do die together with the body 
(m s8 mo 000 h i ad wt p hil o s o phersi 

lite - ew ine 



\y 





yet you, ev er dreading the gods, being the protectors, / ^ - »- ' ■ 
jdisposers^and governors of all the beautiful ^mament 
and furniture of this widejworld, shall no t «wr,'bnt ^t-r^^- 
.t/^/ge^y and inviolabl){solemnise andjceep the memorial 
of me. ff ^ M. '\ 

These a <l v a rt i sam 4»te and e ahortati ecs Cyrus gwre-to ^ 
hi» aonS| lyiftg on his deathbed. Now let us (if you think 
good) take a survey of our own selves, SMid^eo whether 
th e sam e opinion ond b e li e f be aotto be fbttnd m-ttrand 
m othgrofonr^xmntrymcn.- twill be plain with thee, 
Scipio : no man in the world shall ever be able to per- 
suade me that either thy father, Paulus ^milius, or 
thy two grand^thers, Paulus and Africanus, or Pnblins 
Seiffo, the lather of Africanus, or Caiiw Scipk), his 
uncle, or many m e ic famousland worthy] men which here 
need not to be rehearsed, would ever have attempted 
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such perilotis advehtures (only to leave a: noble and 
worthy] memorial o fthair f a ma . and wlian ee to their 

^"g i rtit^i^'^ '^''^ »*-^^^ ;,^^k^^f. ■*■>■■■■ f- 1I | [ | . i |||| ^ni1 r 




tMBMgiosiaiM ' attt fa yr^ j Mi jjnattf j oar^ " ' ta "^li e^ ' in ' ■ th e 
q i M« M t »allthgtr-'^€e«iUiy.:. w h aft.fQB ai gn >h <t» ility in - 
vMUftk-it), if wk h t he qu i c k under sta nding of th eir 
Buads they had notlwelfjseen [and, consideredj that 
tJMir posterity [appertained andj belonged to them. 
Do you think that I (ier I may, I trust, somewhat 
; vaunt and boast of myself, as old men are wont to do) 
would ever have undertaken so many labours ^ and 
painful travailsl night and day, both in the time of 
peace and ftko of war, if I had had this opinion faiec L 
ind rootiil i ll mj mim^ j that my ^lory [and &me 
should extend no further than my . natural} life, tmd. 
t hru urh a ii tha oao cooo a d tho e thog ahould die ak e ? 
E of if that were s o, were it not (I-prayyou) 



-deal better to lead a/6uiet Iiiei\saquestered anoy 
exempt from all hurly ■■ burly ' ttn d toiling business, smd 
nawar* tajiwitermeddia wilfh ^^contentious matters tmd 
tk» - lab eeiotts a i fairsM > f— th»v weat^ pubkc ? But xL^ 
^ mind o f noble pcf s onagc s (I know not how it chaac 
<ath) erecting itself a a d taking co ura ge, had ever such 
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a eaM&l respect to tneir B tt c coccib n, as though when 

*^ they we re departed out of this life, tiMy should then 

at lengthy nnd n < vw till th e n , livejand flourish/ «hek 

i n aa mpinhir gifts trim» p h in g o v e r g a nkcr e Aob Hyton 

were not 9 that the souls should be immortal, the 
mind of every [good and] virtuous man would not so /^ ^ 
earnestly with a ll - hi s ^u d y a nd d e v oig te ck to - att a in — 
and aspire to immortal glory {and perpetual renown .J 
tf ^^ Fwythermor e, every /good andj wise man diebh 
willingly, an d rejoic e th theF e tn- e K€eedingl^ ,--tafking 

^Ua ^ tf> h^-^- 1'^V^"^ mftflfi A nf >o» »P > - w *w wnT t - htm^ *tO 



0) 




le, every foolish man 
dietk unwillingly.^ Do you not think that that mind 
which seeth better and further off, doth well perceive 
[and knowjthat he goeth to a IIh: better state than m 
tAiiiWorlfl ir to -be-ietmd ? Agstn, the mind of^the 
fo o li s h oer t, whose sight is dimmer ]and duller^ doth 
not seefnor understarid[so much. B«t, verily, I have 
a great desire to see land beholdj^our fathers, whom I 
entirely loved, and had-finr their singular virtaes rn 
gr ^ at - admi ration. And not them only am I so 
earnestly affected to see, with whom I was y^ry 
f ai aili a riy acquainted, but others also of whom I have 
both heard, read, and also written. And when I am 
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in my journey to them ( whieh ■ ! 8 8 gfca t ly Jui Te) 
there should no man bring me back again, thongh h e 
woald - and ttl eo could; n e ithT . to make l ae t e feliic 
l 8i tho place from when c e I ottmO| 4ike to a ball whioh 




though he 
would [undertake tqj renew my youth again, as we read 
r^ thftt Pelias w o e iD >h i » 4> l d" ag c . LmwiU oay mor e, if 
^fJL ^ God would grant me now in this age to return again 
to my infancy and to be a » young as a child that 
lieth crying in his cradle, I would refusc|[jind forsake 
the ofFerJwith all my might ; neither would J when I 
have ftkeady in a manner run the whole race and 
won th»-geal, be again revoked from the end marks 
to [the lists, or] place where I took my course at the 
first setting out. Fer-whe- would4>e ^e nt e nt e di wh e n 
lie hath gotten the -beU g a me, 4 or bciJMaee iLiLu-uiij fc 
agam-ibip-t^-'MMiie? What pleasure [and commodit]^ 
hath life ? yea, rather, what pain,^toil and laboujnhath 
it not ? But let us admit that it had great com- ^ -^ 
modity, yet, undoubtedly, it hath either an end or 
else satiety, fi^r I mean not to lamoat an d deplore ^; 
t^ kckt>f ihe pteftftant - and fr es h t ime o f my youth , as ^'^ 
diverse and tha^ame right well-learned men have done ; 
neither do I repent that I have lived, because I have 
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so lived and led my lifejthat I may judge of myself / 
that I was not born in vain, bw »» fftth t f fo r -great / 
u t ility aad ^^edat considcfati on. And I depart out / ^y^ 
of this life as out of ah inn, and not out of a dwelling- 
house. For nature hath given to us a lodging to 

[remain and/sojourn in for a time, and not to dwell in 
continually. O 1 lucky and / blessed day wherein I \' z^^- 
shall take my journey to appear before the blissful 

! troop and! convocation of happy minds, and leave this 
troubleaome world, bt ing th e valo pf all miamy and 
the filthy sink uf all migchie f Por I shall not only 
go to those w^i^H^ men (of whom I spake .a- iittk 
before), but also to my dear son Cato, who was a ^ 



man of such sa actitjT a n d goodness a g - n o ne morey^ 



.'V . : t 



■ ttHst&ined h e nes t y as none better, .\. 'i ^ /, v. 
whose body was with faiicfttl rit a e put int a -the-fire 
and burned k» ajhujt by me hio fa t he r, whereas it had 
been more meet and w e ge agf eoabl a -to ' the couf s e o f 
na t w f e that my body should have been w it h tamM abie 
ob i e^ni ae and ^ URiunoniu ai & iw t burnt $ m d intuMt rhrte ^^ 
by him. But his^jnind and: soul not ■ittriy forsak- 
ing me, but ever looking ana. e Kpcct ing- my coBiiag^ ^ - • •■• ' ^ 
is gone befofc into those places q £ joy whither he 
perceived that I myself (ere i t be l o ng) must also come. 
Which/brunt off calamity land heavy chance of sorrow] 

M 
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I seemed patiently to sustain , not because I did take 
the matter sopatiently indeed ; but I comforted my- 
self thinking; and deemin^that we should not be long 

Mg. These are the causes ^and the very reasom^ 
Scipio ( beoau s c you and Laelius said you mieh mar- 
velled thereat) which make Mf old age to me easy 
^^nd tolerable^land not only without «H grievance|and 
disturbatioxi^n^ut also replenished irith ril aiiyt^itnt 
pleasures. And if I do err because I think that the 
souls of men be immortal, verily I am well contented 
in the same error still to continue, and as long as I 
live I will never renounce Inor recantjthe ^same, 
whcA ' cin I tak e- e u csk s ingwla f pltajurc and ecimfmi ; 
and if it were n et se , that after death I should feel 
nothing jior have no sense at all] (as certain petti - 
^ Aggers and bastard philosophers hold opinion) I fear 

not a whit least Hump 4 ip la b a wr a w and idi el i e al 
philosophers, when they themselves be dead, should 
scoff [and make a mocking-stock/ at this mine/assertion 

mit sense, and like to brute beasts. But admit that 
after death we should not be immortal, yet is it both 
convenient and also qptable for a man, when he hath 
honestly-^ayed hia- pftft-4» the pageant of thij life , to 
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die [and pay his debt to nature^ For nature as she 
haul an i ond of all other things, so also of living. ^ '^ * *" 
And old age is, a ^ ^^ %¥C f c , the peroration or final ^end ^^-^ 
of a ma n^s time in this world, miieh like to Uhe 
epilogue o^catastrophe of an interlude, the wearisome 
•repetition orjdefatigation whereof we ought to avoid — 
/and eschewjjand especially when[we are full^ cloyed 
with satiety. Thus much at yo w g ^ queo t I had to say 
concerning old age, unto the which God grant 
you may arrive, that the things which 
you have heard of mejby mouthj 
you may prove true by [cer- 
tain trial and /actual 
experiment. 
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AFTER my coming into Afrique, being Marshal 
or Tribune to the Fourth Legion of Soldiers 
(as you know), Anicius Manilius being then Consul, I 
was desirous to do nothing so much as to visit King 
Masinissa, one that for good causes and just respects 
beareth most unfeigned goodwill to our house and 
family. Before whose presence when I came, the old 
king, lovingly embracing me in his arms, wept, and 
within a while after looked up toward heaven and 
said : ^' I render thanks unto thee, O sovereign Sun, 
and unto all you other celestial bodies, that before I 
depart out of this life, I do see within mine own 
territory and kingdom, yea, and under the roof of my 
house, my most beloved Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
with whose only name I am refreshed and comforted. 
For the remembrance of that most noble and in- - 
vincible man never departeth out of my mind. Then-./"^^ jr*.'- - 
began I to question with him concerning the state of 
his kingdom, and he me of our commonwealth, and 
so with much talk to and fro had, we spent that day. 
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But afterward, bemg entertained with ] ^rinccly 
^v'^'. '^'^^^c^girniture and courtesy, we continued our talk till hr 
in the night, the old king speaking of nothing else 
but of A&icanus, and having in fresh memory not only 
his valiant acts, but also his wise and pithy sayings. 
Then after we were gone to bed, I being both weary 
with my journey, and having over-watched myself 
before, slept more soundly than I was wont and ac- 
customed to do. Here methought (I think verily it 
was because we had talked of him before, for it is 
commonly seen that our cogitations and talk do re- 
present and cause some such thing in our sleep, as 
Ennius write th of Homer, that is to say such as the 
mind waking used oftenest to think on) AfHcanus 
appeared and showed himself unto me i n ju i sfa a 
m«micr-of ^ape, whereby he was better known of 
me than he ^uld have been by his own person. 
- . Whom after that I knew, truly I shivered and was sore 
afraid. But (quoth he unto me) be of good cheer 
and lay aside all fear, O Scipio, and commit well to 
memory such things as I shall tell thee. Dost thou not 
see yonder city, which, having been once heretofore 
compelled by me to yield obeisance to the Roman 
people, reneweth old grudges, seeketh new wars, and 
\i cannot be quiet ? and showed Carthage unto me from 
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an high and stelliferous, clear and lightsome place : — 
to the besiegingandconquest whereof thou nowcomest, 
being now in manner but a private soldier : this same 
shalt thouy being consul, subvert and destroy within 
these two years, and shalt thereby purchase and win a 
surname to thyself, which thou hast as yet of «s by *' •' 
descent of inheritance. And when thou hast spoiled 
and overthrown Carthage, made a solemn triumph of 
victory, borne the office of consul, and hast been am- 
bassador into Egypt, Syria, Asia and Greece, thou 
shalt being absent be chosen and elected the second time 
consul, a«d ah a lt fee- t h >-viet o r iauy geiieial uf » mighty 
battle, and shalt ac hi e v e m os t nobl t c n terprioe in y '*^<\'/^ 
sacking and utterly ruinating Numantia. But when *•.'//' 
thou shalt at thy return enter into the Capitol riding 
in a chariot, thou shalt find the commonwealth[mar- «^ 
vellously frusshed andjdisquieted through the ruffling 
stir j and procuremenTof my n«ph«w. 0*''- " '^ 

Herein, O Africanus, it shall be very expedient 
and needful that thou set to thy helping hand, and 
show forth for thy country's sake kind behoof the 
hault courage and undaunted prowess of] thy mind, Ci^-ix 
wit, and counsel. But of that time, I Jte see, 89-k 
were, the way of[fate andjdestiny to be vefy doubtful. 
For when thou comest to be seven times eight winters 
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and summers old, and that these two numbers, whereof 
both are accompted full, the one for several cause from 
the other, shall accomplish and make the £ital term of 
the years thou shalt live with a natural circuit, upon 
thee only and thy name shall the whole city lean and 
repose her trust. Thee shall the honourable Senate 
reverence ; thee will all good men honour ; thee will all 
fellows and confederates of the Roman people regard ; 
thee will the Latins adore and trust to ; in thee only 
shall the safeguard and preservation of the city consist. 
And, to be short, thou being installed in the office of 
Dictator, must redress the abuses of the commonwealth 
and set the same in good order, if thou mayest escape 
y the cursed hands of thine own kindred and lintagt . 
K.^/.\-^.^.cu^'*-^ At this last mlk Laelius, with pififatacM—ht^ crying 

out, and all the residue greatly sorrowing, Scipio mildly, 
smilingly said : I pray you not awake me out of my 
sleep ; be quiet and hear the rest. 

But to the end, Africanus, that thou shouldest have 
the more will and animosity to defend the weal- 
public, make thy sure accompt of this : that unto all 
/ihose which have been maintainers, aiders and in- 
1 creasers of their country, a certain and definite place is 
\ '. here in heaven appointed, where they in blessed state 
; shall live everlastingly. For there is nothing that can 
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be done on earth which pleaseth God, the most high ^ 
and mighty Prince of all, the Protector and Governor ^ 
of this whole world, than mutual counsels and assem- 
blies of men linked and combined together with 
faithful society and brotherly fellowship, which are 
called by the name of cities ; the upright magis-^ 
trates and maintainers whereof, departing hence shall 
hither return. Here, albeit I was sore afraid, not so 
much for dread and fear of death, as for the treacherous 
conspiracy and unnatural dealing of some of mine own 
kinsfolk. Yet I demanded of him whether he were 
living, and my father Paulus, and others moe, whom 
we supposed and thought to be dead. Yea, undoubt- | 
edly (quoth he), they are alive, which are delivered out ' ^.■' 
of the bonds of their mortal bodies as out of a prison. ] 
But that which you call lifeyis_ death. Yea, behold 
wh^e thy father Paulus cometh toward thee. 

Whom when I saw, certes I shed great abundance 
of tears. But he, embracing and kissing me, bade me 
surcease from weeping. As soon as I had left weeping 
and was able to speak, I beseech you, most holy and 
worthy father (quoth I), seeing this is the true life (as 
I hear Africanus say) why do I linger and tarry on 
earth, and not hasten and make speed to come hither 
to you? Not so (quoth he) for unlws God, who is \y 
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the owner of all this temple which thou seest, dismiss 
and loose thee from the custody of thy body, there 
cannot be any entry or passage open for thee to come 
hither. For men be created to this end and condi- 
tion, that they should manure and inhabit the round 
globe or ball, which thou seest in the middle of this 
temple, called the earth. And to them is infused and 
given a mind out from these everlasting lights, which 
you call planets and stars, which being perfect round 
' and bowl-wise, inspired with divine and heavenly 
power do finish and execute their revolutions, circles 
and orbs with marvellous celerity and quickness. 
And therefore, Publius, it behoveth both thee and all 
other godly persons to keep still your minds within 
the custody of your bodies, and not to depart out of 
your mortal life without the commandment of him 
that first gave and inspired the same into you, least in 
so doing you should seem to refuse and start from the 
function and office that is unto you appointed and 
assigned by God. But, Scipio, see that thou embrace 
and maintain justice and piety as thy grandfather 
here before thee, and thy father which begot thee, 
have done. Which albeit it be great towards our 
) parents and kinsfolk, yet namely and especially it is 
I greatest and most to be required to our native 
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country, and that life is the right way into heaven 
and into this fellowship and company of them which 
have now already finished their natural race on earth, 
and being dismissed out of their bodies do inhabit 
this place of joy which thou seest. The place was a 
very white and shining circle, resplendent among \ 
flames, which you (borrowing and taking a name j 
from the Greeks) do term and call the Milky Circle. 
Whereupon I perusing all things, all the residue 
seemed excellent and wonderful. And there were 
those stars which we never saw from the place, and 
they were all such a great bigness as we never thought 
they had been. Among whom that was the least, 
which being furthest off from heaven and nearest 
to the earth, shined with borrowed light; and the v/ 
globes of the stars were a great deal bigger than the 
whole earth. Now the earth itself seemed so small 
to me, that I was even ashamed of our empire and 
seigniory, being so small, that we did enjoy and 
occupy but as it were a small prick or point of it. 
Which when I beheld and looked on more stead- 1 
fastly, I pray thee (quoth Africanus) how long will \ 
thy mind be bound and fixed to the groundward? 
Markest and considerest thou not into what temples 
thou art come and arrived ? Behold, all things are 
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compacted and framed with nine orbs, or rather 
globes, whereof one is the uttermost heaven, which 
compasseth and containeth all the others within it, 
the most sovereign and omnipotent God holding and 
containing the others, in whom are fixed those stars 
which roll about and are carried with perpetual 
revolutions. Under whom are seven, which make 
their course backward, with contrary motion to the 
heaven. Of whom that possesseth one globe, which 
on earth is named Saturn. Then, next unto it, is that 
prosperous and lucky brightness to mankind which 
hath to name Jupiter. Next is he that is ruddy and' 
dreadful to the earth, whom you call Mars. Then 
almost under the middle region, the Sun reigneth as 
chief, the guide, the prince, and the governor of the 
residue of the lights, the life-giver, the mind and 
temperature of the world, being so great and so big 
in quantity that it pierceth and fiUeth all things with 
his shining. Him, as waiters, do follow one course 
of Venus and another of Mercury. And in the 
lowest circle, the moon lightened with the rays of the 
sun hath her course. Beneath the globe of the moon 
there is nothing but mortal, transitory and corruptible, 
saving only the souls which almighty God hath given 
and inspired into mankind. Above the moon all is 
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eternal and incorruptible. For the earth, which is 
middle and the ninth, is not moved, and is lowest of 
all others, and unto it are all ponderous and heavy 
things carried with their own sway and motion. 
Which when I, as one greatly astonned, much mused 
and marvelled to see, after I was come to myself 
again : What sweet noise and melodious harmony is 
this (quoth I) that thus delighteth and fiUeth mine \y 
ears? This is (quoth he) a tune and note compact 
with uneven distances, but yet according their rated 
proportion distinct and different, which is caused and 
made through the swift moving and sway of these 
same orbs, which tempering sharps with flats equally, 
maketh divers tunes of harmony, for truly such great 
and swift motions cannot be moved and incited with 
silence; and it is according to natural course and 
order that the extremes on the one side should give a 
flat sound, and on the other a sharp. For which 
cause the highest course of the starry sky, whose 
whirling about is vehementer and quicker, is moved 
with a sharp and a shrill sound, but this lowest course 
of the moon is moved with a very base and flat 
sound. For the earth, being the ninth, is lumpish 
and immoveable, and sticketh fast always in the lowest 
seat, compassing and beclipping the middle place of 
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the world. And those eight courses, in which is one 
self-same strength and force of twain, do make seven 
notes distinct with distances, which number is in a 
manner the knot of all things. Which learned men 
perceiving and imitating with strings and songs, have 
opened a way to themselves to have access into this 
place; as there hath been some others who, being 
men of most pregnant and excellent wits, in their 
lifetime honoured and applied divine studies. This 
sound so filled their ears that they became there- 
with dunch and deaf. Neither is any sense in 
you blunter or duller, as it is in them which dwell 
near where the river Nilus, at the place called 
Catadupa, £dleth down from very high and steep 
mountains with a most violent and headlong fidl, in 
such sort, that the people which dwell and inhabit 
near thereabout, for the incredible greatness of the 
noise and sound are generally all deaf. And this 
noise of the whole world by reason of his most 
vehement and quick conversion and moving is so 
great, that the ears of men are not able to convey and 
comprehend it, like as you are not able to look 
steadfastly upon the sun direct against you with your 
eyes, but with the rays and beams thereof your sight 
dazzleth and your sense is overcome. 
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Although I greatly wondered hereat, yet did I 
now and then cast mine eyes toward the ground. 
Then spake Africanus unto me saying : I perceive 
that thou yet beholdest the seat and habitation 
of men, which if it seem unto thee (as it is indeed) 
very little and small, cast thine eyes always to- 
ward these heavenly things, and contemn those 
mortal and human matters. For what celebrity 
of fame canst thou obtain by the talk and report 
of men, or what glory canst thou there win 
that is to be desired? Thou seest the habitable* 
places that men have on earth to be in sheer places 
and narrow comers, yea, and in the same also which 
are but as it were certain spots or pricks where they 
do inhabit, thou seest great deserts and waste wilder- 
ness to be laid between and interjected. And also 
thou seest them which dwell upon the earth to be not 
only so interrupted and dissevered in situation that 
nothing between them can pass from one to another ; 
but partly they dwell awry from you, partly over- 
thwart to you, and some directly against you, at 
whose hands you cannot look to receive any glorious 
fame and renown. Thou seest also the same earth 
environed and encompassed about as it were with 
certain girdles, whereof thou seest two most diverse, 
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and contrariously distant one from the other, lying 
^under the poles of heaven on both sides, to be never 
without extreme chilling and frost. That which is 
in the middle and is the greatest, is broiled with con- 
tinual and excessive heat of the parching sun. Two 
are habitable, whereof the one is southward, and they 
that dwell therein do set their feet against yours and 
belong nothing to your kind. The other, which 
lieth toward the north, wherein you dwell, mark 
how slender a share and portion cometh to your part 
thereof For all the earth which is inhabited of you, 
narrow at the poles, broader at the sides, is a little 
small island compassed about with that sea which you 
on earth call the Atlantic, the great and the main 
ocean sea. Which notwithstanding these his glorious 
names and great titles, how small it is thou seest; 
from these inhabited and known lands was either thy 
name, or the name of any of us, able to reach either 
beyond this hill Caucasus which thou seest, or else to 
swim over yonder river Ganges ? Who in the rest of 
the uttermost parts of the east or west, north or south, 
shall hear tell of thy name ? These being amputated 
and cut off, certes thou well seest in what narrow 
straits your glory is able to extend itself. As for 
them that shall speak of you, alas, how long shall they 
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speak? Furthermore, if your sequel and posterity 
were desirous and willing to blaze abroad and leave 
to their posterity the worthy praises of every one of 
us, which they have heard of their fathers, yet by 
reason of the deluges and inundations of waters, and 
the burnings of lands which of necessity must happen / 
at a certain time, our glory which we may attain 
shall be not only not eternal, but also not of any 
continuance. And what skilleth it to be talked of 
and remembered of them which shall be bom here- 
after, sithens there was none of them which were 
born before, who doubtless were neither fewer in 
number, and certes were better men a great deal? 
Especially sith among them unto whom the report of 
our fame may be heard, no man is able to bear any- 
thing in memory the space of one year. For com- 
monly men do reckon a year only by the course and 
race of the sun, that is, to wit, of one planet. But 
when all the signs and stars of firmament are come 
again to the same point from whence they once set 
out, and begin again to renew their former description 
of the whole heaven, after long space and tract of 
time, then may that be truly named the turning year, 
wherein how many men's ages are contained, I dare 
scarcely tell. For as the sun seemed to be eclipsed 
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and dimmed at that time when the soul of Romulus 
ascended into these temples, so whenever the sun in 
the same part and in the same time shall again be 
obscured and darkened, then (all the stars and signs 
being revoked back to their selfsame first beginning) 
accompt thou and reckon it for a full and complete 
and a perfect year. And this know further, that the 
twentieth part of this year is not yet expired and 
overrun. Therefore, if thou despair of thy return 
into this place, wherein all things are for noble and 
worthy personages, how much worth then is this 
fading glory of men which can scarcely last and reach 
to a little part of one year ? Therefore, if thou wilt 
lift up thine eyes on high and view this habitation 
and eternal mansion, thou shalt neither be affect ioned 
to give thyself to the talk of the vulgar people, neither 
repose thy hope and confidence in worldly promotions 
and advancement. For it behoveth that virtue herself 
must with her allurements draw thee to the true 
honour and renown. What othen do speak and talk 
of thee, let them look to it themselves ; but yet talk 
they will. But all their talk is both enclosed within 
the straits of those regions which thou seest, neither 
hath their talk been of any man perpetual ; it both 
dieth when the men die, and is utterly quenched with 
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the oblivion of posterity. When he had thus said : 
Certes (quod I), O Africanus, if to the well-deservers 
of their country there lieth as it were a path open to 
the entry of heaven, albeit from my childhood I, 
v^alking in my father's steps and yours, was nothing 
behind to aspire and further your renown ; yet now, 
seeing so great a reward set out and propounded, I 
will endeavour myself far more diligently. Do so 
(quoth he), and make thy sure accompt of this, that 
it is not thou which art mortal, but it is this body of 
thine ; neither art thou that which thy outward form 
and shape declareth, but the mind and soul of every 
man lis he, and not that figure and shape which may 
be pointed at and showed with the finger. Therefore I 
know this, that thou art a god, if forsooth a god be . 
that which liveth, which feeleth, which remembreth, ■ 
which foreseeth, which doth so rule, govern, and 
move that body whereunto it is appointed, as that 
most high prince God doth this world. And as God 
being himself eternal, doth move this world being in 
some part mortal, so the mind being sempiternal doth 
move the body being frail and transitory ; for that 
which is ever moved is eternal. But that which 
bringeth motion to another, which same is moved 
from elsewhere, when the moving hath an end it 
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must needs have an end of living also. Therefore 
JQ, 1^ X that only which moveth itself, because it never fbr- 
1 saketh nor leaveth itself, never truly ceaseth it not to 
be moved. Moreover, this is the fountain and be- 
ginning of moving to other things that are moved. 
And the beginning hath no original; for all things 
proceed and spring from a beginning, but itself can 
be made of nothing. For that which should have 
generation elsewhere, could not be a beginning ; so, 
therefore, if it never spring and begin, neither doth it 
ever die. For the beginning being extinct, neither 
shall itself ever grow again of another, neither shall it 
create any other of itself. For of necessity all things 
do spring from a beginning. And so it cometh to 
pass that the beginning of moving is, because it is 
moved of itself; and it can neither breed nor die, or 
else the whole heaven would fall down, and all nature 
of necessity would cease, and not obtain any force and 
power whereby it may be moved with his first im- 
pulse and motion. Sithens, therefore, it plainly 
I appeareth, that whatsoever is moved of itself is 
I eternal, who is he that dare to deny this nature to 
be given to minds ? For that is without life which is 
moved with external force and motion; but that 
which is a soul is moved with internal motion, for 
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this is the nature and power that is peculiar to a soul. 
Which, if it be one alone of all which moveth itself, 
certes, it was neither bom and also it is eternal. 
This see that thou exercise in the best things. And 
the best cares that a man can take are such as tend to 
the avail and profit of our country. In which cares 
the mind being inured and practised shall have 
speedier access and arrival into this habitation and 
mansion place ; and the sooner shall it do so, if then 
when it is enclosed in the body, it surmount abroad, 
and beholding those things that are outwardly shall 
greatly withdraw itself as much as is possible from the 
body. For the minds of them that have enthralled 
and given themselves to bodily pleasures, and have 
made themselves as it were the bond-slaves and 
ministers thereof, and by the egging and procurement 
of sensual lust and appetite obeying pleasures, have 
profaned and violated the laws both of God and man, 
when they be dismissed and delivered out of their 
bodies they are tumbled and tossed about the earth, 
and do not return into this place till they have been 
pursued and turmoiled many hundred years. 

He departed, and I immediately awoke out of my 
sleep. 

FINIS. 
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THE BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP OF MARCUS 

TULLIUS CICERO 



ANNO DOMINI 1550 



TO THE RIGHT VIRTUOUS, AND MY 
SINGULAR GOOD LADY, 

KATHERINE, 
DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK. 

AS my prisonment and adversity, most honourable 
lady, was of their own nature joined with great 
and sundry miseries, so was the sufferance of the same 
eased by the chance of diverse and many commodities. 
For thereby found I great soul-profit, a little mind- 
knowledge, some hollow hearts, and a few faithful 
friends. Whereby I tried prisonment of the body to 
be the liberty of the spirit ; adversity of fortune, the 
touchstone of friendship ; exemption from the world, 
to be a contempt of vanities ; and in the end, quiet- 
ness of mind, the occasion of study. And thus some- 
what altered, to avoid my old idleness, to recompense 
my lost time, and to take profit of my calamity, I 
gave myself among other things to study and learn 
the French tongue, having both skilful prisoners to 
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instruct me, and thereto f^ensj of boois to leaza 
the language. Among wfaidi, as dicie wcnc dzvcoe 
notable, and for their sundij nutter irofthj readtng, 
fto none liked me above this Taliias' Bmi rfFfigmisi^ 
nor for the argument any with it to be co mp a r ed. 
The whole whereof when I had pemscd, and saw the 
/ /goodly rules, the natural order and civil use of fiicnd- 
ihip : where before I but liked, then wis I larished, 
and in a certain wonder with the hea t hen learning ; 
which chiefly for itself I £intasied, and for my state I 
deemed good to be embraced, as a glass to discern my 
friends in, and a civil rule to lead my life by. 

Tliese causes moved me to think it meet for moe. 
Whereupon I, as I could, translated it ; and tboiigh 
not so lively, nor yet so aptly as some would look for 
and many could do, yet I trust they will rather bear 
with my good will than rebuke my boldness, for that 
it proceeded more of a good mind than of any pre- 
sumption of knowledge. And so my enterprise is to 
be interpreted rather by friends, as a treatise of firiend- 
ship, than by learned clerks in an argument of 
translation. 

Well, howsoever it shall be liked of the learned, I 
hope it shall be allowed of the unlearned, whose capaci- 
ties by my own 1 consider ; and for bck of a fine and 
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flowing style I have used the plain and common 
speech. And to the end the sense might not be 
changed, nor the goodness of the matter by shift of 
tongues much minished, I caused it to be conferred 
with the Latin author, and so by the known 
well-learned to be corrected; after whose handling 
methought a new spirit and life was given it, and 
many parts seemed as if they were with a new coat 
arrayed, as well for the orderly placing and eloquently 
changing of some words, as also for the plainly open- 
ing and learnedly amending of the sense, which in the 
French translation was somewhat darkened, and by me, 
for lack of knowledge, in many places missed. 

Thus when the thing was perfected, and I beheld 
the fame of the author, the nature of the treatise, and 
the clearness of his teaching, I could not judge to 
whom I should rather offer it than unto your Grace, 
whom the friendless daily find their defence, and the 
helpless repair to as a refuge. This did I, not to 
teach you, but to let you see, in learning ancient, 
that you have by nature used; nor to warn you of 
aught you lacked, but to set forth your perfection. 
The proof whereof the dead might witness, and their 
offspring hath just cause to knowledge it, as more can 
record it than can requite it. And such your friendly 
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steadfastness, declared to the dead, dotli ascertain us 
of your steadfast friendliness toward the living, which 
the many have felt, and divers do prove, and few can 
want. Of which number your Grace hath made me 
one, that neither least or seldomest have tasted of 
your benefits, both in my trouble and also liberty. 
Wherefore your Grace in my sight is of all other 
most worthy this small fruit of my prison's laboor, as 
a fit patroness to the honour of such a work, and a 
true example in whom it is fulfilled. 

Thus the Lord of truth preserve you in fiiendship, 
increase your friends, and defend you firom enemies. 

John Harrington. 



To the Reader. 

THE wise man in his Proverbs sayeth : A friend 
loveth at all times ; that is, as well in the time 
of adversity as prosperity. And again he saith : The 
man that is apt to amity, and that hath bent his 
heart to entertain friendship, doth more love, and 
faster stick to his friend, than one brother to another. 
And it is written in the Ecclesiasticus : Do not become 
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a foe of a friend ; for such a man obtaineth an ill 
name, blameworthy and reproachful^ even like as the 
double-tongued is infamous. And again it is there 
written : A faithful and a trusty friend is a strong 
garrison ; he that attaineth such one findeth a 
precious treasure. To a sure and trusty friend, saith 
he, no price is equal; for an assured friend is the 
medicine of life. Such a one shall they obtain that 
reverently honour the Lord. He that honoureth the 
Lord doth stablish and make sure this friendship ; for 
even as another himself shall his friend be to him. 
Forsake not thine old friend, for the new shall not be 
equal unto him. A new friend is like unto must or 
new wine, the which at length thou shalt drink with 
pleasure. A friend, he saith, in prosperity cannot be 
judged ; nor the enemy in adversity will be hid. In 
the time of a man's prosperity his enemies are sorry, 
and in adversity his friend forsaketh him. Show 
thyself trusty and sure to thy friend, a poor man, 
that thou mayest with him rejoice in prosperity. 
Observe fidelity to him in time of calamity, that 
thou mayest together with him come into his posses- 
sion. See, saith he, that thou love thy friend, and 
show thyself sure and trusty unto him ; and if thou 
babble abroad his secrets, thou losest him. 
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ThuSy when I remember in how many places of 
Holy Scripture precepts are given concerning friends 
and friendship, I do not a little muse and marvel at the 
divine gift that the most noble and excellent learned 
man, the most worthy Roman, Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
had, who, in this his Book of Amity hereafter following, 
hath so eloquently, so lively, so pithily, and so plainly 
described and set out what amity is, and how to 
choose a friend, how much is to be done for a friend, 
how friends should ponder requests, what manner of 
men are meet for friendship, the property of true 
friendship, the principal cause of friendship, the chief 
point in friendship, the commodities of friendship, 
what thing trieth friends, the bonds of love in 
friendship, the dissimulation in friendship, feigned 
friendship, the profit of friendship, the fruit of 
friendship, the ways to prove friends, what is to 
be attributed to true friends, what a friend ought 
to eschew, and so forth the end of friendship : that 
I think there is no man but that he may learn 
out of the said book, all the points needful, for him 
that will enter into, and continue in that most 
happy and blissful life of true friendship ; whereby he 
may so order and govern himself that at length he 
may attain to that glorious name, to be called a sure 
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and trusty friend. And certainly no man can climb , 
so high (by the description of TuUy) but he that is / 
both good and wise, and that liveth virtuously. And / 
soy after the determination of Cicero, I may conclude, > 
that he that is a faithful, a sure, and a trusty friend, 
must needs be a good, a wise, and a virtuous man. 



THE BOOK OF OLD AGE OF MARCUS 

TULUUS CICERO 



To THE Right High and Honourable 
Lord WILLIAM PAULET, of the noble 
Order op the Garter Knight, Lord St. 
JoHNy Earl of Wiltshire, Marquis op Win- 
chester, AND Lord Treasurer of England. 

WHENAS (Right Honourable) I had finished 
this my rude translation of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero his Book of Old Age^ begun and ended by me 
this last year, having a quiet time of vacation among 
my friends in Cheshire, thereby to exclude and avoid 
that loathsome and horrible monster Idleness, which 
holy Ambrose aptly calleth the pillow or cushion of 
Satan, I called my wits to counsel and studied in my 
mind, to whom my simple travail therein employed 
might best be dedicated. Among all others I could 
find none unto whom the whole process of the 
matter, and the excellence of the argument, seemed 
better to agree than to your lordship. Using there- 
fore the grave advice of the famous philosopher and 
Christian ethnic (for so doubteth not Erasmus to call 
him) Seneca, who willeth every man that meaneth to 
bestow any gift or present upon any manner of person, 
not only to have a diligent eye and respect that his 
said gift be such as to his estate and degree is meet 
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and agreeable, but also such as to the dignity and 
calling of the receiver is apt and convenable ; I 
humbly offer this little Treatise of Old Age unto your 
honour, as unto him in whom old age, to the great 
rejoicing of all your well-willers, most triumphantly 
flourisheth; trusting, yea, rather, not doubting, but 
that your lordship will as favourably accept it as the 
noble King Artaxerxes (surnamed Memor) did a 
pomegranate, which one of his subjects presented him 
withal, or as, at another time, he did a little fair river- 
water, which a poor Persian peasant (seeing many 
people thick and threefold to bring rewards to the 
king, and he having nothing, yet loth to come behind 
with the signification of his poor loyal heart toward 
his sovereign) offered unto him in the hoUowness of 
his two hands : or (to take an example nearer home, 
and of a prince of later days) as the politic and 
prudent Loys, the eleventh of that name. King of 
France, did a radish root, presented unto him by the 
hands of his poor vassal and subject, Conon the Bur- 
gonian. And because beside a fruitful and learned 
discourse of age, there be herein also interlaced many 
proper conclusions and facts contrived in the praise 
and commendation of husbandry, wherein not only 
mean gentlemen and honourable senators, but also 
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mighty m^Siarchs and puissant princes in old time 
took great delight and pleasure, together with a 
chronology of divers heroical and worthy enterprises 
achieved partly by martial prowess, partly by wisdom 
and policy : these all seemed most fit to be dedicated 
unto your excellency, who is and of long time hath 
been the principal husband of this famous realm under 
our royal and sovereign Princess, and other her 
Grace's noble predecessors : who also most honourably 
and faithfully have served her highness and them in their 
manifold and weighty affairs both at home and in 
other foreign realms in great favour and estimation. 
Whom God hath blessed with so prosperous a race 
of long life, to see the children of your children's 
children, imps for their towardness not like to degener- 
ate from the virtue of their great-grandfather, neither 
to forsake the steps of their noble grandfather. Here 
will I wade no farther to speak anything of the virtuous 
gifts incorporate in your noble breast, partly because 
it might peradventure seem to smell of that ugly 
vice, which I do and ever have detested (I mean adula- 
tion), and partly because they sufficiently commend 
themselves to the eye of the world, in so much that 
in respect *of them my words might be but as it 
were a candle lighted at high noon to help the shining 
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of the bright sun at midsummer. Wherefore in receiv- 
ing this worthy senator and his small train, whom in 
this Dialogue he introduceth reasoning and talking (^'"^ 
one with another of the commodities and discom- — • 
modities of old age, into your patrociny and protection "^ 
(whose sugared sentences and pregnant style, fraughted 
with a legion of witty persuasions and eloquent argu- *; 

ments, penned by that incomparable phoenix of all j 

eloquence among all that ever wrate either before or "^ I 

since his days, I for lack of knowledge have racked | 

from gorgeous elegancy, and out of Roman gowns, 
more boldly I fear than wisely, changed into English 
liveries) you shall acquire and purchase great praise 
and glory. Assuring yourself that in defending and 
shrouding them against the poisoned and slanderous 
infamies of serpentine sycophants, and the cankered 
assaults of malicious tongues, which feed on no other 
repast but spiteful disdain and hellish rancour, your 
lordship shall do a thing (unless I be much deceived) 
greatly sounding to the generosity of your noble 
heart and high estate. For what greater praise can 
there be than to be a patron of virtue, and of them 
that are virtuous ? Again, wherein is the honour of 
the honourable so much blemished, dimmed, and 
eclipsed, as in bolstering vice and supporting the 
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>nkM[! Accept therefore (right noble lord) this 

fMicc t«nEMftl«penny of my unfeigned good-will into 

tv^fer t^itiott, whereby I shall be animated and en- 

<v^Hii(^ lMfl«after perhaps to attempt some weightier 

VMUtTx Itt the mean season, humbly and willingly 

MVwMttiiMt nirs^ and all that I can do to your 

\>(w<«rr Mii OMnmandmenty I surcease any longer to 

I^Nt^ YVHk K»eeching God, the Author and Giver 

^^ <iut ^svi tluniik «> to infuse His gracious gifb into 

>y^ tVit^ 4Atr the epilogue and last pageant of this 

Wt^^^t^k 411^ musatoiT life (wherein your lordship with 

^NN"^ >^Mr!$)^^ iKNte honoor, and most authority these 

<H^(;!M>-4ii\ >i^Mn Wath been a worthy and honourable 

4iNt^^ >v<Nt mi^ W trauUted into the joys celestial, and 

W ¥M^ y«MUl!(e ol His gkmous kingdom. Amen. 

VWuM^ l^^x tW wrenth of March, IS^9- 

W'^kt kioiikqp'^s most humble orator, 

Thomas Newton. 

<^<fe\ft\f\\OK rv> THE BOOK OF OLD AGE. 

To the Reader, 

IV I sM ^H» ipt^^W itjder, trust more to thy 
^^<^^^ \NMMt^>r tWjA not mine own skill and judg- 
W^^Vx I ^^^^t IMK wttK kttud of my fiune hare 
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enterprised the divulgation of this my simple travail 
to the gazing view of every scrupulous and critical 
beholder. But because it pleased some to desire me 
(who notwithstanding had authority to command me) 
to take this small charge in hand, I am bold upon 
their encouragement and liking to conceive semblable 
hope of thy friendly and favourable acceptance. 
Albeit, long as it was ere I would willingly relent to 
their requests, pleading, in excuse, of my unablenesS, 
and alleging the incomparable sublimity and sappy 
eloquence of the author, whereby my conscience up- 
braided me of presumption, in that I having but a 
small slender vessel would adventure into any such 
sea. Furthermore I was not ignorant how this same 
was translated about thirty years agone ; but of all 
doubts this was the least, for as much as that transla- 
tion beareth but the countenance of one, being none 
indeed to any purpose, being taken of the learned for 
none at all, sithens never a page almost is answerable 
to the Latin text, I will not say, scantly any sentence, j 
Take therefore well in worth my good will, and afford • 
me gentle report for my labour, which is the sole 
guerdon that I do expect at thy hands, and think not 
that the translator's unskilfulness doth anything 
derogate from the author's worthiness; weigh my 
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intent in the balance of friendship and indifierence^ 
who to countervail the want of power, am stored with 
at much good will as the best to pleasure thee. Fare- 
well. 

T. Newtok. 



A BRIEF ABSTRACT OF YEARS 

I THOUGHT I might very well in this place 
annex this catalogue or recital of such sages and 
honourable personages as lived long ; as well for the 
similitude and affinity of the argument, as for the 
admiration and comfortable reading with pleasure of 
the thing itself, sithence in these our days being in 
the last age of the world, not one among ten thousand 
liveth the tenth part of their flourishing time and 
ancienty; unless, peradventure, there be some that 
will say (whose words I cannot deny have some 
colour of probability) that the years in old time were 
not so long as our years now-a-days are, and that 
every nation reckoned after their country's ^miliar 
computation. For whose satisfaction, I will show the 
difference of diverse years ; first of these sundry years 
that yet are allowed, and then of certain particular 
years appropriate to sundry countries and cities, and 
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lastly the authorities and minds of some learned men 
concerning the comparison of our year and theirs 
together. 

First, it is to be considered that there be three 
manner of years. One is named Annus MagnuSy Annus 
Mundanusy or Annus PlatonicuSj containing of our years, 
as not only Plato, but also Macrobius and Joannes (De 
Sacro Busto) do affirm, fifteen thousand years, in which 
time and space the sun, with all the other planets 
and fixed stars of the firmament, return to the very 
same points and places that they had at the first 
beginning. Josephus, in the eighth chapter of his 
first Book of Antiquitiesy saith it containeth but six 
hundreth years. The second is called Annus Solaris^ 
which is the space wherein the sun completely finish- 
eth his course through every sign of the zodiac, and 
returneth again to the same point whence it set out, 
which is in three hundred and sixty-five days, six 
hours, and eight minutes of an hour. These six 
hours, collected and set together, do in four years 
amount to twenty-four hours, the space of a natural 
day. And this is the cause why every fourth year 
(to keep the year at a certain stay) we have leap-year, 
and that year February hath twenty-nine days, and 
the year three hundred, sixty and six days. The odd 
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eight minutes must be also diligently looked into, for 
else in process and tract of time it will cause great 
error and confusion. For in one hundred and twenty 
years they do amount to a natural day, which, being 
not observed, causeth the two solstitia, the asHval^ and 
the hyemaiy that is to say, in plainer words, when the 
days are at the longest and when they be at the 
shortest, and also the two ^e^uinocHa, that is, when 
the day and night are of one length, to go one day 
back, which would in time, if it be not amended, 
make Christmas (which is already gone from his just 
time at the beginning almost fifteen days) to be in 
the spring, and midsummer to be in autumn, and all 
the feasts and times of the year to a preposterous 
order. The third is jinnus LunariSy which containeth 
the space of a month. Furthermore, Romulus, the 
first King of Rome, who lived seven hundred and 
thirty years before Christ, of whom the city of Rome 
was both builded and named, devised a year that con- 
tained but ten months, whereof March was the first, 
in honour of his father Mars, then April, then May, 
then June, then QuintiliSy so named of the order that 
it had, because it was the fifth, then SexHRs^ because 
it was the sixth, which two names were afterward 
altered and called, the one July and the other August, 
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in honour of Julius Cassar and Octavius Augustus, 
the first emperors of Rome, then September, and so 
forth to October, November, and last of all December, 
being the tenth. After the death of Romulus, Numa 
Pompilius succeeded in the kingdom, who added 
January and February to make the year of twelve 
months, and after the imitation of the Egyptians 
allotted to one month thirty days, and to another 
twenty-nine, so that his year had but three hundreth, 
fifty and four days, which number agreeth not to the 
course of the sun. Last of all came Julius Cssar, 
who, espying the inconveniences and errors aforesaid, 
added eleven days and six hours, so that then the 
year contained three hundreth sixty Avq days and six 
hours, which year we ever since have and do observe. 
Thus the other shot at the mark, but this Julius, by 
help of one Sosigenes, hit the prick within very little, 
as before I noted. 

Some countries reckoned the year by none of 
these ways, but used another private manner. The 
Carians and the Acarnanians finished their year in 
six months, as Macrobius affirmeth (lib. i., Satumale). 
The Arcadians (as Plutarch saith) made their year to 
be three months. The rest of the Greeks ended the 
year in three hundred and fifty four days. The 
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Egyptians (as Solinus writeth) had four months to 
their year^ but the oldest and ancientest year among 
them (as Censorinus saith) was but two months. 
Notwithstanding the authorities of these two famous 
writers, Macrobius and Herodotus affirm that the 
certain order and stay of the year always was among 
them only. Some countries accompted the summer 
for one year, and the winter for another. And as 
in years, so likewise in the computation of days 
like diversity is to be found. For the Babylonians 
reckoned a day the space between the two sun-risings ; 
the Umbrians from noon till noon; the Athenians 
between the two sun-settings. Among the common 
people a day is taken for the space between morning 
and night. Some kind of days are called natural, 
and some artificial. The natural day is the space of 
twenty-four hours, reckoning the night and the day 
together. An artificial day is from the sun-rising 
till the sun going down. The clergy and Romanists, 
the Egyptians, Hipparchus the philosopher, appoint 
a day from midnight to midnight; the astronomers 
from noon to noon. Now to answer such as can 
unneth believe that Methusalem and others lived so 
many of such years as now we use, truth it is that the 
years then were neither of a month nor yet of three 
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months long, which hereby we may manifestly per- 
ceive, forasmuch as we read that Solon had a son 
when he was twelve years of age. Therefore it is 
credible that either they were equal or else not much 
less than our years are. Also, we read in the first 
and fourth book of Josephus' De Antiquit. Judaic, that 
the Hebrews devised the year in Egypt before Noy 
his flood or the universal cataclism, which year con- 
tained twelve months, and the same is also avouched 
by Polydor Virgilius and Paulus Eberus, late writers. 
Thus have I compendiously and briefly (although not 
precisely) collected these sundry computations, where- 
unto I have added for conclusion what the worthy 
Josephus writeth concerning the same, wherein if any- 
thing be through oversight or otherwise by me mis- 
construed, I crave thy friendship gently to amend it. 



THE NAMES AND AGE OF 
SUNDRY LONG LIVERS. 

ADAM lived nine hundred and thirty years; 
Eve as many ; Seth nine hundred and twelve ; 
Enos, the son of Seth, nine hundred and five ; Kenam, 
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the son of Enos^ nine hundred and ten ; Malalehel, 
the son of Kenam^ eight hundred, ninety and five ; 
Jared, the son [of] Malalehel, nine hundred, sixty 
and two ; Enoch, the son of Jared, three hundred, 
sixty and ^vc ; Mathusalem, the son of Enoch, nine 
hundred, sixty and nine ; Lamech, the son of Mathus- 
alem, seven hundred, seventy and seven ; Noe, nine 
hundred and fifty ; Sem, the son of Noe, six hun- 
dred ; Arphaxat, the son of Sem, four hundred, thirty 
and eight ; Salah, the son of Arphaxat, four hundred, 
thirty and three ; Heber, the son of Selath, four hun- 
dred, sixty and four ; Peleg, two hundred, thirty and 
nine ; Regu, the son of Peleg, two hundred, thirty 
and nine ; Serug, the son of Regu, two hundred and 
thirty ; Nahor, the son of Serug, one hundred, forty 
and eight ; Terah, the son of Nahor, two hundred 
and five; Haran, Loth's father, two hundred and 
Rye ; Isaac, the son of Abraham, one hundred and 
eighty ; Jacob, the son of Isaac, a hundred, forty and 
seven ; Joseph, Jacob his son, one hundred and ten ; 
Aaran, the brother of Moyses, one hundred, twenty 
and three ; Joshua, one hundred and ten ; Heli, the 
judge, ninety and nine ; Salamon, ninety and nine ; 
Abraham, one hundred, seventy and five ; old Tobias, 
one hundred and two; young Tobias, eighty and 
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nine ; Sara, Abraham's wife^ one hundred^ twenty 
and seven ; Judith, one hundred and Bvt ; Moyses, 
one hundred and twenty. 

Out of Pliny : Arganthon, King of the Tartessians, 
one hundred and fifty. Sillius writeth that he lived 
three hundred years, as it appeareth in his third book 
De Bel/. Pu, ; Cyniras, King of Cyprus, one hundred 
and nine; Aginius, two hundred; Epimenides 
Gnosius, one hundred, fifty and seven; Pictoreus 
iEtolus, three hundred; Kings of Arcadie, three 
hundred; Dando the Sclavonoies, Avq hundred and 
ninety; Impetris, King of the Isle Pulutine, eight 
hundred ; his son, six hundred ; Perpenna, ninety 
and eight ; Marcus Valerius Corvinus, one hundred ; 
Metellus, Bishop, one hundred; Livia, Rutilius his 
wife, ninety and seven; Statilia, ninety and nine; 
Terentia, Cicero his wife, one hundred and seven ; 
Clodia, Ophelus his wife, one hundred and fifteen. 
Luccia Minia had a good utterance and pronounced 
upon the stage, one hundred years. Emoliana lived 
one hundred and four years ; Sammulla, one hundred 
and ten ; Stephanio, above a hundred ; Hiero, King 
of Sicily, eighty; Masinissa, King of Numidia, above 
a hundred; Gorgias Leontinus, one hundred and 
seven ; Xenophilus of Chalcedon, one hundred and 
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five. Herodotus writeth that the JSthiopians Ihre 
above one hundred and thirty years. Hippocrates^ 
the noble physician, horn in the lie Coo, one hundred 
and four ; Isocrates, one hundred ; Orlnlius of Bene- 
vente, one hundred ; Plato, eighty and one ; Sybilla 
of Cume, a very long age. Ovid writeth (Li^. IF, De 
Trist)y that his father lived eighty years. Narcissus, 
Bishop of Hierusalem, one hundred and sixteen ; Nestor, 
three hundred; Antonie, abbot, one hundred and 
five ; Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, ninety and 
four; Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, ninety 
and eight ; Agilus, abbot, one hundred ; Titus, Saint 
Paul's disciple, one hundred and one; Democritus, 
three hundred and nine; Paul, the first Heremite, 
one hundred and twelve ; Paconius, abbot, one hun- 
dred and ten ; Prosdocimus, bishop, one hundred and 
thirteen ; Vandegifilius, County Palatine, ninety and 
two ; Florentinus, bishop, one hundred, twenty and 
and four; Guarinus, bishop of Bononie, one hun- 
dred and ten ; Viventius, one hundred and twenty ; 
Homer, the poet, one hundred and eight ; Hierome, 
ninety and eight ; Helias, abbot, one hundred and 
one; Joannes (De Temporibus)y three hundred, sixty 
and one ; Maurus, abbot, ninety and two ; Maurilius, 
bishop, ninety ; Romualdus, Heremite, one hundred 
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and twenty ; Antonius Castor, one hundred ; Syrus, 
bishop, one hundred, thirty and two; Zancles, of 
Samothracia, one hundred and four ; PoUio Romulus, 
one hundred ; Saturnius Volucius, one hundred, thirty 
and six; Titus Fullonius, one hundred, fifty and 
seven ; Artoxerxes, ninety and four. Caelius writeth 
that one Maris lived one hundred, twenty and three 
years, whose body on the forepart was like a man, and 
behind like a horse. The people Hyperborei, who 
live under the North Pole, called Polus JrcticuSy have 
always wholesome winds, and know neither sickness 
nor unquietness, wherefore Strabo writeth that they 
live a thousand years. Galen lived one hundred 
and forty years ; Dorotheus, bishop of Antioch, one 
hundred and nineteen ; Tiro, the servant of Tullius 
Cicero, one hundred; Therenion, Heremite, one 
hundred ; Carneades, the philosopher, one hundred ; 
Marsilius Ficinus, one hundred and six ; Terence, of 
Bonomie, one hundred ; L. Tertullia, of Arimyne, 
one hundred, thirty and seven; Simon Cleoph, 
bishop of Hierusalem, one hundred and twenty; 
Cronius Anachoreta, one hundred and four ; Apolo- 
nius Thyaneus, one hundred and seventy; Seneca, 
bom at Corduba in Spain, one hundred and fourteen ; 
Patricius, the second bishop of Niveme, one hundred, 
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twenty and two ; Gartius Aretinus, one hundred and 
four. One Richard, in the time of Carolus Magnus, 
four hundred ; Helias Anachoreta, one hundred and 
twenty ; Hugh, who succeeded S. Barnard, one hun- 
dred and seventeen. Many others might here have 
been recited, very notorious and famous for their 
longevity, but I thought these few for this time and 
purpose, to be sufficient. 

Tho. Newton. 
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Index of Proper Names 



I 



Aciiius (Lucius), 4 

i£miiiu8 (Lucius), grandfadier 
of Atticusy 95 ; consul widi 
Appius Claudius, 109 

idnilius (Paulus), 135 ; twice 
consul with Caius Luscinus, 
26 ; father of Atticus, 155 

iCmilius (Seztus), 93 

JEtaZf the ^ great flaming 
mountain,' 69 

Africanus, 3» 4> 5> 2i» U5> 
iSp ; (Publius), grandfa^er 
of Atticus, 95 ; son of, loi 

Afrique, 165 

Agamemnon, * Prince of Grae- 
cia,* 97 

Agrigentum, a beamed man 
o^' 16 

Ahala (Caius Servilius], < Cap- 
tain of the Horsemen,' 128 

Ajajc,97 

Albinus (Spurius), 73 

Alps, the, 78 

Antiochus, * proud,' 97 

Apollo, 6 ; his oracle, 4, 8, 

Appius, 83, 84; old age and 
blindness of, 104 



Archytas, 109; 'the Taren- 
tine,' 52; the 'famous 
philosopher of Tarentum,' 
107 

Argantonius, 142 

Aristides, 87 

Aristochius, Book of, 67 

Asia (Minor), 25, 167 

Adiens, 4, III; Adienian- 
bom, 75 ; gives its name to 
Cicero's great friend, 65 

Atticus (Titus Pomponius), 
Cicero's friend (so called 
after Athens], 2, 65 ; his 
grandfathers (Paulus and 
Africanus), 155 

Attilius (Marcus], 98 ; consul, 
8 1. See also Collatinus 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise 

Men, 38 
Blossius (Caius),'the Cumaean' 

Brutus (Decimus), Orchards of, 
5 ; (Lucius), 148 

Caecilius, 'the comical poet,' 
90, 91, 103 
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INDEX 



Caepio ('second time consul* 
with Philip), 82 

Caiusy 6, 27 

Caiusesy the, 14 

Cannae, battle o^ 148 

Capitol, die, 25, 167 

Capua, expedition to, 76 

Carbo (Caius), 27 

Carthage, 167; Carthaginians, 
* the proud,' 148, * the spite- 
ful,' 8 5 ; Carthaginian wars, 
97; Carthaginians defeated 
at sea, 113 

Carvilius (Spurius), 78 

Cassian Law, see Lex 

Cassius (Spurius], 20 

Catadupa (the Cataracts of the 
Nile), see Nilus 

Cato, 3, 6, 7, 27, 47, 54: 
(Marcus), 4, 60, 67 ; Cicero's 
'dear son Cato,' 159 

Cato's, the, 14 

Cato Major, or the 'Elder' 
(the subject of Cicero's Book 
ofOldAge)y 2 

Caudium, ' perilous straits and 
difficile entries' of (com- 
monly called the 'Caudine 
Forks'), 109 

Cethegus (consul), 76, 120; 
(Marcus), called by Ennius 
the 'very pith and marrow 
of Suada, goddess of elo- 
quence,* 120 

Cicero, his manors and houses 
in Sabinum, 116 ; his 'dear 



son Cato, 159; his censor- 
ship widi Flaccus, 1 1 1 ; de- 
grades Flaminius, no; his 
Book of Friendships i ; Book 
of OldAge^ 655 references to 
the latter, 5, 67; reference to 
his Book of Husbandry s 125 ; 
reference to his Book ofOrigt- 
nalsj 1 49 ; Scipio*s Dream^ 165 

Cincian Law, see Lex 

Cincinnatus (Lucius Quintus), 
127 

Cineas of Thessalia, 'school- 
master ' of Pyrrhus, in 

Claudius, see * Appius ' 

Cleanthes, 89 

Collatinus (Attilius), 134 

Coriolanus, 24, 29 

Coruncanii, the, 53 

Coruncanius (Titus), I2» 26, 

93> "I 

Corvinus (Marcus Valerius), 

134 
Crassus (Publius Licinius), 94, 

120, 13s 

Critobulus, 131 

Curii, the, 83 

Curius (Marcus), 12, 19, 26, 
III, 112, 127, 128 ; (Mani- 
us), the 'valiant and in- 
vincible duke,' 126 

'Currours Posts,* or special 
messengers, 128 

Cybele, image or picture o^ 
brought to Rome from 
Phrygia, 114 
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Cyrus, King, 95, 97, 131, 132, 

Decii, the two, 148 

Decius (Publius), his fourth 

consulship, iiz 
Democritus, 89 
Diogenes the Stoic, 89 
Duilius (Caius), son of Marcus, 

"3 

Egypt, 167 ^ 

Ennius, 14, 40, 146, 166 ; his 
praise of Fabius, jj ; the 
'prudent poet,' 81 ; his old 
age and poverty, 82 ; his 
protest against the proposed 
league with Pyrrhus, 83 ; 
his praise of Marcus Cethe- 
gus, 120 

Epicure^ Play named The^ 59 

Fabius (Quintus^. See Maxi- 
mus (Quintus) 

Fabricii, the, 83 

Fabricius (Caius), 12, 19, iii, 
112 

Flaccus, censor with Cicero, 
III 

Flaminius, 65 ; (Caius), the 
* plebeian tribune,' 78 5 
(Lucius), consul in Lom- 
bardy, degraded by Cicero, 
no; (Titus), censor, 81, 
no. III 



Fourth Legion, the, 165 
France, that part of, that ' lieth 
from the mountains called 
Alps to the river Rubicon,' 

7? 
Furius (Lucius), 60 

Fortune, blindness of, 35 

Gabinian Law, see Lex 

Gades, the Isles called, *■ in the 
furthest parts of Spain,' 142 

Gallus (Caius), the * famous 
astronomer,' 60, 119 

Gnatho the Parasite, 58. See 
also * Terence ' 

Gorgias (Leontinus), 81, 89 

Gracchus (Tiberius), 25, 27, 
28, 60 

Graecia, Prince of, tee * Aga- 
memnon ' 

Greece, 4, 28, 29, 30, 1675 

* Great Greece,' 8 

Greek tongue, Cicero 'gives 
himself much' to the, 105 5 
was learned by Cicero in his 
old age, 92 ; term for a 

* banquet ' in, 1 1 5 ; term for 
the * Milky Circle ' (/.tf., the 
'Milky Way'), taken from, 
171 ; Greek verses, 16 

Greeks, the, 11 

Hannibal, ' haulty,' 20, 77,148, 

149 
Hasdrubal, 148 
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Hesiodus (Hesiod), 89 ; the 
* ancient and learned poet/ 
125; his Book of Tillage and 
Rustical Affairs^ 125 

Homer, 89, 96, 166 

Husbandry^ Cicero's Book of, 

Isocrates, 89; his PanathenaicuSy 

80 \ his old age, 80 
Italian philosophers, 151 
Italy, 20, 148 

Jupiter, the planet, 172 

Labeo (Caius), 98 
Lacedaemonia, 131, 136 
Lacedaemonians, 86, 137 
Laelius (Caius), fatJier-in-law 
of Quintus Mucius Scaevola, 

1.95 
Laenas, * the consul,' 25 

Laertes, 125 

Latins, the, 8, 168 

Laws, called Cassia, Gabinia, 

etc. See Lex 

Legion of Soldiers, the Fourth, 

165 

Lepidus (Marcus), 135 

Lex Cassia (* Law called Cas- 
sia'), 28 ; Lex Cincia, 76 ; 
Lex Gabinia ('Law called 
Gabinia '), 28 ; Lex Licinia 
(' Law of Caius Licinius 
Crassus'), 56; Lex Voconia, 
82 



Licinian Law, see Lex 
Livius (Livy), 120 
Ludus, see Naevius 
Luscinus (Caius), see Emilias 

(Paulus) 
Lycomedes, 46 
Lysander, a 'Prince of Lace- 

daBmonia,'i3i, 132, 133, 136 
Lysimachus, 87 

Maelius (Spurius), 20, 25, 128 
Manilius (Anicius), consul, 9, 

Mancinus fLucius), 56 
Marcellus (Marcus), 148 
Mars, the planet, 172 
Masinissa, King of Mauritania 

(' Confederate to the Roman 

people'), 100, 165 
Maximus (Quintus Fabius},43, 

56, 76, 77>8o, 83, 135; at 

the siege of Tarentum, 107 
Mercury, the planet, 172 
Metellus (Lucius Caeciiias), 

47, 96, 134 
Milky Circle, i.e^ the * Milky 

Way,' 171 

Milo, the 'strong champion,' 

99 ; ' Crotoniate, old age of/ 

93 , . , 

Mummius (Spurius), 43, 60 

Naevius, the poet, his book 
called LuduSf 87; his comedy 
of TMe Punic fFar^ 1 20 

Nasica (Publius Scipio), 27, 60 
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Nearchus, 109 

Neoptolemus, 46 

Nestor, 96, 97 

Nilus, the River, at the place 
called Catadupa (/.f., Catar- 
acts), 174 

Numantia, 167 

(Edipm ColoneuSy see Sophocles 
Olympia, famous Games of, 99 
Oracle, see Apollo 
Orestes, see Pacuvius 
Originals^ the Book of^ see Cicero 

Pacuvius (Marcus), his *new 
play ' of glades and Orestes^ 
16 

Panathenaicus^ see Isocrates 

Papirius (Caius), consul, 56 

Paulus (Lucius), grandfather 
of Atticus, 60, 83, 148, 155 

Pauluses, the, 14 

Peisistratus, the * Tyrant,* 145 

Pelias, 158 

Persian War, the, 29 

Philip, consul, sie * Caepio * 

Philus, 9, 17, 43 

Philuses, the, 14 

Phrygia, 114 

Picenum, * piece of Italy that 
is called,' 78 

Placence, the *city of,' no 

Plato, 89 ; the ' noble Athen- 
ian philosopher,' 109 ; the 
^divine philosopher,' 113, 
153 ; old age of, 80 



Plautus, his comedies called 
Truculentus and PseudoluSy 
120 

Pompeius (Quintus), 2, 47 

Pomponius, see ' Atticus ' 

Pontius (Caius), the Waliant 
Samnite,' 109 

Pontius (Titus), *the cen- 
turion,' 99 

Postumius (Publius) and Titus 
Veturius, Roman consuls, 
109 

PseudoluSy see Plautus 

Punic fF'ar^ see Naevius 

Pyladesy see Pacuvius 

I^rrhus, the * courageous and 
mighty,' King of Epirotes, 
20, 84, III, 112; proposed 
league with, 83 

Pythagoras, 89; the * noble 
philosopher, 99 ; the ^ fam- 
ous philosopher,' 146 ; his 
* scholars ' (/>^ disciples), 
105, 151 

R^^lus (Marcus), 148 
Roman ^dition,' 148 
Romans, the, 8, 94, 109, 126, 

127, 134, 141, 166, 168 
Rome, 27, 28, 76, 89, 114, 128 
Rubicon, the River, 78 
Rupilius (Publius), made con- 
sul by Scipio, 25, 43, 45 

Sabines, 126; " uplandish hus- 
bandmen of the," 90 
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Salinator (Cains), 73, 77 
Samnites, 109, 112, 126, 127 
Sardis, 132 

Saturn, the planet, 172 

Scaevola (Quintas Mncint), 

Augur, I ; son-in-law of 

Caius LaeliuSy i ; (Publiut), i 

Scipio, 6, 9, 34.39, 43-47, 56- 

61, 95, "9» 141, «tc; 
father-in-law of, 60; Orchard 
of, 1 7 ; (Caius), 155; (Publius 
Cornelius^, brother of Afri- 
canus, * high priest,' 38, 120, 
155, 165 ; (Caius and Publi- 
co, 95 
Scipios, the, 14; the 'two 

Scipios,'i48. See also* Scipio' 
Senate ^ the ' name of,' 86 
Seriphos, Isle of, 74; Seriphian- 

born, 75 
Seven Sages (of Greece), 4. 

See also ' Bias ' 
Simonides, 89 
Socrates, 89, 131 ; old age of, 

9» 
Solon, the ' noble law-maker, 

92, 14s, 146 

Sophocles, 1 17 ; old age of, 88 ; 
his (Edipus Coloneus, 89 

Spain, see * Gades ' 

Statius, his book called Synt" 
phebi^ 90 

Stesichorus, 89 

Stoic, see * Diogenes ' 

Suada, the * goddess of elo- 
quence,' 1 20. See Cethegus 



Solpidus (Publius), z 
STria, 167 

Tarentnm, recorerj of^ bj the 
Romans, 76, yy^ 107, 109. 
See also * Maadmus ' 

Tarquinius, 'the Proad,' 20; 

* the Tyrant,' 34 
Tartessians, the King of, his 

long life, 142 
Terence, 54 ; his comedj A»- 
drioy 53 } his character of 
'Gnatho,' 55; his comedj 

* entitled ^^//>l/,' 139 
Thais, 58 

Theatre at Athens, 137 
Themistocles, 28, 87 ; the 

* quick and nipping sen- 
tence of,' 74 

Thermopylae, 98 

Thessalia, 11 1 

Thraso, 58 

Tillage and Rustical Affairs^ the 

Book of, see * Hesiod ' 
Timon of Athens, 52 
Tithonus, 67 
Troy, 46, 97 
Truculentusy see Plautus 
Tubero (Quintus), 25, 60 
Tuditanus (consul), 76, 120 
Turpio (Ambivius), 118 

Ulysses, 125 

Varro (Terentius), 148 
Vecellinus, 24 
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Venus, the planet, 172 Xenophon, 96, 116, 153; his 

Veturius, see * Postumius * books, 131 

Voconian Law, see Lex 
Virginius (Publius Rupilius), Zeno, 89 
60 
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THE KING'S CLASSICS 

UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF PROFESSOR I. GOLLANCZ, LITT.D. 

"Right Royal Series,"— Literary fTorld 

** We note with pleasure that competent scholars in every case 
have supervised this series, which can therefore be received with 
confidence." — Athenaum. 

PRINTED on antique laid paper (6 in. by 4^ in.) 
and supplied in red cloth gilt or quarter bound 
antique grey bindings. Also with vellum back and 
cloth sides or in full lambskin with gilt tops. 

1. THE LOVE OF BOOKS ; being the Philobiblon of Richard 

de Bury, translated by E. C. Thomas, i/- net} quarter 
vellum, 2/6 net, 

2. SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated by Edward 

FitzGerald and edited by H. Oelsner, M.A., with portrait of 
Calderon as frontispiece. 3/6 net} quarter vellum, 5/- net, 

3. THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELYN OF BRAKELOND ; a 

Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 
Edited by Sir Ernest Clarke, F.S.A. 2/6 net\ quarter 
vellum, 3/6 net, 

4. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, Knight ; by his son- 

in-law, William Roper. With letters to and from his 
famous daughter Margaret Roper, and engraved portrait of 
Sir Thomas More as frontispiece. 1/6 net ; quarter vellum, 
2/6 net. 
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5. EIKON BASILIKE, or The King's Book. Edited by Edward 

Almack, F.S.A., with engraved portrait of King Charles I. 
as frontispiece. Printed from an advance copy of the 
King's Book seized by Cromwell's soldiers. 2/6 netx 
quarter vellum, 3/6 net. 

6. KINGS' LETTERS. Part I. ; being Letters of the Kings of 

England from Alfred to the coming of the Tudors. Edited 
by Robert Steele, F.S.A., with portrait of Henry V. as 
frontispiece. 2/6 net ; quarter vellum, 3/6 net, 

7. KINGS' LETTERS. Part II. ; from the Early Tudors, with 

the Love Letters of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, and 
portrait of Anne Boleyn as frontispiece. 2/6 net-^ quarter 
vellum, 3/6 net, 

8. CHAUCER'S KNIGHT'S TALE, or Palamon and Arcite. 

Modernised by Professor Skeat, Litt.D., with photogravure 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims from an illuminated MS. as 
frontispiece, i/- net ; quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

9. CHAUCER'S MAN OF LAWS TALE, Squire's Tale, 

and Nun's Priest's Tale. Modernised by Professor Skeat, 
Litt.D. i/- net 5 quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

10. CHAUCER'S PRIORESS'S TALE, Pardoner's Tale, 
Clerk's Talc, and Canon's Yeoman's Tale. Modernised by 
Professor Skeat, Litt.D., with photogravure frontispiece of 
the patient Griselda from the well-known XVth century 
picture of the Umbrian School in the National Gallery. 
1/6 net ; quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 
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1 1. THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Translated 

from the Anglo-French by Alice Kemp-Welch, with an 
introduction bjr Professor Brandin. i/6 «er; quarter vellum, 
2/6 net. 

12. THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE, from The 

Golden Ass of Apuleius. Translated by Arlington in 1566, 
and newly edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., with frontis- 
piece representing the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, i/- 
net ; quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

13. THE LIFE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN. By John 

Evelyn, the famous Diarist. Re-edited from the edition of 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. 2/6 net\ quarter 
vellum, 3/6 net, 

14. THE EARLY LIVES OF DANTE, comprising Boccaccio's 

Life of Dante, Leonardo Bruni's Life of Dante, and other 
important contemporary records. Translated and edited by 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 1/6 nef^ quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

15. THE FALSTAFF LETTERS. By James White, the friend 

of Charles Lamb. With notes and introduction. 1/6 net ; 
quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 

16. POLONIUS, a collection of Wise Saws and Modem In- 

stances. By Edward FitzGerald. With portrait of Edward 
FitzGerald from the miniature of Mrs. E. M. B. Rivett- 
Carnac, and preface by Edward FitzGerald on Aphorisms 
generally, i/- net'^ quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 
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17. MEDIAEVAL LORE, from Bartholomew Anglicus. Edited 
by Robert Steele, F.S.A., and preface by the late William 
Morris. 1/6 net ; quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

18. THE VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. By 

William Langland. Modernised by Professor Skeat. The 
great classic of social problems in the Middle Ages. 1/6 nrf; 
quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

19. THE GULL'S HORNBOOK. By Thomas Dckker. Edited 

by R. B. McKerrow. A book of Elizabethan characters. 
if-nefj quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

20. THE NUN'S RULE, or Ancren Riwle, in modem English. 

A description (by Bishop Poore) of the life of Anchoresses in 
early England towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
Canon Morton's translation. With introduction by the 
Right Rev. Abbot Francis Aidan Gasquet 3/6 net ; quarter 
vellum, 5/- net. 

21. THE MEMOIRS OF ROBERT GARY, Earl of Monmouth. 
A contemporary record of the life of one of Queen Eliza- 
beth's most famous courtiers. Edited by G. H. Powell, 
with frontispiece showing Queen Elizabeth in a state pro- 
cession. 1/6 net'y quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

22. EARLY LIVES OF CHARLEMAGNE. Translated 

and edited, with introduction and notes, by A. J. Grant. 
Frontispiece. 1/6 net] quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

23. CICERO'S "FRIENDSHIP," "OLD AGE," AND 

"SCIPIO'S DREAM." In English translations, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Frontis- 
piece. 2/6 net ; quarter vellum, 3/6 net. 
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24. WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. (author of 
"Principles of Criticism"). With frontispiece from the 
portrait of Wordsworth by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., in the 
National Gallery. 3/6 «e/; quarter vellum, 5/- net, 

25. WILLIAM MORRIS'S DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 

and other Poems. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Robert Steele, F.S.A. With frontispiece reproduction of 
the picture of Lancelot and Guenevere at King Arthur's 
Tomb, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 2/6 net ; quarter vellum, 
3/6 net, 

26. 27. ROBERT BROWNING'S « MEN AND WOMEN." 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. Basil Worsfold, 
M.A. (author of ** Principles of Criticism "). Two vols., 
2/6 net^ each ; quarter vellum, 3/6 net^ each. 

28. FOE'S POEMS. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Edward Hutton. With frontispiece. 1/6 net\ quarter 
vellum, 2/6 net, 

29. SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited, with notes and 

introduction, by C. C. Stopes. Frontispiece portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton. 1/6 nef^ quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 

30. GEORGE ELIOT'S SILAS MARNER. With frontis- 

piece portrait of George Eliot, from a water-colour drawing 
by Mrs. Charles Bray. With introduction by Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 1/6 nef^ quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 
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31. GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
introduction by Richard Gamett, C.B., LL.D. With 
Frontispiece. 1/6 ne/ ; quarter vellum, z/6 net, 

32. CHARLES READERS PEG WOFFINGTON. With 
introduction by Dr. Gamett. Frontispiece portrait of Peg 
Woffington from a mezzotint after Pickering. 1/6 lut-^ 
quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 

33. ANNE MANNING'S HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 

MORE. Portrait of the " Family of Sir Thomas More," 
as frontispiece. With introduction by Dr. Gamett. 1/6 
net ; quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 

34. MRS. GASKELL'S CRANFORD Frontispiece. 1/6 «*/; 
quarter vellum, 2/6 net, 

35. SAPPHO : One Hundred Lyrics by Bliss Carman. Frontis- 

piece from a Greek gem, 1/6 net\ quarter vellum, 2/6 net. 



THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
FOLIOS (KING'S LIBRARY) 

Limited to two hundred and ninety copies on 
hand-made paper, and ten copies on real vellum, the 
latter with hand-illuminated initials, for sale in 
England. Size 1 2^ in. by 8 in. 

THE MIRROUR OF VERTUE IN WORLDLY GREAT- 
NES, or the Life of Sir Thomas More, Knight. By his 
son-in-law, William Roper. With engraved portrait of 
Sir Thomas More as frontispiece. 10/6 net. 
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EIKON BASILIKE, the Portraicture of His Sacred Majestic 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. Edited by Edward Almack, 
F.S.A., with introduction and engraved portrait of King 
Charles I. £i is. net, 

SHAKESPEARE'S OVID, being Arthur Golding's translation 
of the Metamorphoses. Edited from the edition of 1567, 
with introduction, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. ^i 1*. 
net, 

THE PERCY FOLIO OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS AND 
ROMANCES. Edited by the General Editor. In four 
volumes at ^i is, net each. 



THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
QUARTOS (KING'S LIBRARY) 

THE ALCHEMIST. ByBenJonson. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
One of the recognised masterpieces of its author ; revived 
by Garriq^, who took the part of Abel Drugger, and lately 
again revived by the Elizabethan Stage Society. Foolscap 
quarto. 7/6 net; fifty copies only on Japanese vellum, 
£1 IS. net, 

THE GULL'S HORNBOOK. By Thomas Dekker. Edited 
by R. B. McKerrow. Foolscap quarto. 7/6 «*/; fifty 
copies only on Japanese vellum, ^i is, net. 

THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. By John Gay. Edited by Hamilton 
MacLeod. 7/6 net^ twenty copies only on Japanese vellum, 
^i I*, net, 
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** One of the noblest reprints of the present century." — Guardian 

THE FIRST FOLIO OF 
CHAUCER (1532) 

Reproduced in facsimile, as a companion volume to the re- 
production of the First Folio of Shakespeare. Edited, with in- 
troduction, by Professor Skeat, Litt.D., reproduced in the photo- 
graphic department of the Oxford University Press, and published 
in conjunction with Mr. Henry Frowde. Antique boards, cloth 
back ^5 55. net\ full rough calf, antique, red label, gilt and 

leather ties, ^6 6j. net, 

^— *~""^— 

*' One of the most magnificent volumes published in England." 

— Queen, 

THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
JACOB MARIS 

By Th. de Bock. Translated from the original, with 90 
photogravure plates and portrait by Van der Maarel. English 
edition, limited to 25 copies on hand-made Japanese vellum, at 
£%i los, net; and 100 on Dutch hand-made paper at ^15 151. 
net. 
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LIBRARY OF LITURGIOLOGY 
AND ECCLESIOLOGY 

HIERURGIA ANGLICANA— Part I. A new edition of a 
very famous work, published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society in 1848, and now revised, enlarged and classified by 
the Very Rev. Vernon Staley, Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 
Contents: — ^The Font — Chancels and Rood-screens — The 
Altar — Ecclesiastical Vestments — Fabrics, Ornaments, etc.. 
Temp. Elizabeth. Demy 8vo, red cloth, 7/6 net. 

HIERURGIA ANGLICANA— Part II. Contents :— Docu- 
ments and Extracts relating to Processions — Position of the 
Minister — Postures of the People — Reverences — Sign of 
the Cross — Eucfaaristic Elements — Reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament — Incense — Funeral Customs — Usages 
attributed to the Caroline Divines — Coronation of 
Charles II. — Miscellaneous Items. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net, 

HIERURGIA ANGLICANA— Part III. Contents :— Dis- 
cipline — Ritual — Hours of Service — The Kalendar — 
Answer to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on 
English Ordinations — Declarations — Miscellaneous. Demy 
8vo. 7/6 net, 

THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF KING EDWARD VI. 
A verbatim et literatim reprint of the First English Book of 
Common Prayer (1549). Demy 8vo. 5/- net, 

** After careful collation with the original copy, we are able to 
say that the editing here has been done with scrupulous accuracy.** 

— Athenaeum, 
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Library of Liturgiology & Ecclesiology — Continued 

ESSAYS ON CEREMONIAL. Contents :— I. English Cere- 
monial, by E. G. Cuthbert Atchley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. — 
IL On some Ancient Liturgical Customs now falling into 
disuse, by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., F.R.C.P. (illus- 
trated). — III. On English Liturgical Colours, by E. G. 
Cuthbert Atchley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.— IV. Church Vest- 
ments, and V. The Altar and its Furniture, both by the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. (illustrated). — VI. Some Re- 
marks on the Edwardian Prayer Book, by E. G. Cuthbert 
Atchley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.— VII. The Genius of the 
Roman Rite, by Edmund Bishop. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net, 

ORDO ROMANUS PRIMUS. Edited, with translation, 
notes and appendices, by E. G. Cuthbert Atchley, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. Many illustrations. Demy 8vo. yjS net, 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By J . Wickham Legg, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.S A. Illustrated by many plates. Contents: — 
(i.) Revised and Shortened Services ; (ii.) Mediaeval Cere- 
monial (illustrated); (iii.) On Two Unusual Forms of Linen 
Vestments (illustrated) 5 (iv.) On the Three Ways of 
Canonical Election (illustrated) ; (v.) A Comparative Study 
of the Time in the Christian Liturgy at which the Elements 
are prepared and set on the Holy Table (illustrated) ; (vi.) 
Notes on the Marriage Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1549 (illustrated) ; (vii.) The Lambeth Hearing : 
a Criticism of some of the Arguments. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7/6 net. 
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THE COMMUNION SERVICE. From the original text of 
the MS. copy attached to the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
now preserved in the House of Lords. Edited by the 
Very Rev. Vernon Staley, Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 
Also arranged for use by the Clergy as an Altar Service 
Book, with notes on the Kalendar, Introduction and Private 
Devotions before and after celebration. 

Royal 8vo sheets supplied in neat box ready for binding. 

The edition is strictly limited and consists of the following 

copies : — 

jr s. d. 
600 on hand-made paper - - - - 220 
With introduction, notes and private de- 
votions (as above) - - - - 2126 
100 on Japanese vellum - - - - 5 5° 
With introduction, etc (as above) - - 660 
20 copies on real vellum - - - - loioo 

Bound in full Russia, with special cover design, 28/- extra. 

ALTAR MUSIC. Edited by Francis Burgess, F.S.A., (Scot.). 
Music for chanting the Priest's part in the Communion 
Service according to the old English uses, as well as the 
Italian variation, of the chant, entirely re-adapted to the 
English part of the work. On good printing paper, 2/6 net ; 
red and black on hand-made paper, 5/- net, 

THE SPECIAL BASES OF THE ANGLICAN CLAIM. 
Lectures by the Rev. George F. Holden, M.A. Describes 
some of the most typical characteristics that distinguish the 
Church of England from that of Rome. Cloth gilt, 2/6 net, 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA 



THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A reprint of 
of the first edition, with Edward FitzGerald's introduction 
and notes. On hand-made paper with coloured illustrations 
designed by Blanche McManus. Small folio, antique binding, 
10/6 net. Full vellum binding, 10/6 extra. 

A smaller edition of the Rubaiyat with the same illustrations 
reduced in size and printed in black, but without introduc- 
tion and notes, on hand-made paper, narrow f'cap 8vo, i/- 
net ; moreen (* booklet style *), 2/- net 5 cloth gilt, 2/6. 

SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Edward FitzGerald. Reprint 
of the first edition of 1865, with 12 illustrations by Blanche 
McManus. Uniform with small edition of the Rubaiyat 
described above. On good printing paper, in paper wrapper, 
i/- net^ Bound in moreen, full gilt edges, 2/- net\ hand- 
made paper, green cloth, 2/6 net\ Japanese vellum (100 
copies only), cloth gilt, 5/- net. 
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THE TEMPEST. Based on the «* Tales from Shakespeare, 
with nine illustrations by Helen Stratton. Small 4to, 
special cover design. Cloth gilt, 1/6 nei\ lambskin, gilt, 
2/6 net. 



THE VIKING AND OTHER POEMS. By Hugh McNab. 
F*cap 8vo, 5/- net. 



OTHER SELECTED VOLUMES 

"BUCK" WHALEVS MEMOIRS. Written by himself. 
Edited, with notes, introduction, and ten illustrations in 
photogravure, by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. Now published 
for the first time from the original manuscript of 1797. 
Royal 8vo, 21/- net. 



A MANUAL OF COSTUME, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Herbert Druitt. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 



THE HEART OF A GARDEN. By Rosamund Marriott 
Watson. Numerous illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7/6 net. 

LITTLE FLOWERS OF A CHILDHOOD : The Record of 
a Child. By the Editor of Revelations of Divine Love : 
"Julian of Norwich" (1373 : ed. 1901). Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net, 

THE STORY AND SONG OF BLACK RODERICK. 
A story in fprose, interspersed* with verse, which carries on 
the tale in ballad form. By Dora Sigerson. 8vo, 3/6 net, 

AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. Ballads and Poems by 
Dora Sigerson. Post 8vo, 2/6 net. 

THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL, and other Ballads 
and Lyrics, by Dora Sigerson. Post 8vo, 2/6 net. 
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TALES FROM OLD FIJI. By Lorimcr Fison. Being a 
collection of native tales from South Pacific Islands, together 
with much important material bearing on many most 
interesting customs and long obsolete traditions of the 
islanders. With numerous illustrations and a map. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7/6 net, 

THE LITTLE BLACK PRINCESS : A True Talc of Life in 
the Never-Ncver Land. By Mrs, iSneas Gunn. A power- 
fully realistic description of native life on a station in the 
Australian Bush. With many illustrations from photographs. 
Square 8vo, 5/- net. [Second Edition nozu ready 



LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By Carvcth 
Read, PvI.A., Professor of Logic at University College. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, Demy 8vo, 6/-. 

HYPNOTISM : Its History, Practice and Theory. By J. 
Milne Bramwell, M.B., CM. Second edition. Demy 8vo, 
18/- net, 

THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. A Critical and Historical 
Review of the Evidence for Telepathy, with a Record of 
New Experiments, 1902-3. By Northcotc W. Thomas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3/6 net, 

CRYSTAL GAZING: Its History and Practice. With a 
Discussion of the Evidence for Telepathic Scrying. By 
Northcote W. Thomas, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net, 
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NIGHTS AT THE OPERA 

A series of handbooks for the music-lover, the object of which 
is to reproduce in an attractive form an analysis of the music, 
together with a running commentary on the dramatic element in 
the opera to which it is devoted. The following are now re- 
issued at i/- net each volume (sold separately), but may still be 
had in a neat slip case, at 3/- the set of three. (Any three may 
be selected.) The six Wagner volumes can be had bound to- 
gether in cloth, 5/- net ; also the Ring, complete in one volume, 

cloth, 1/6 net. 
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1. LOHENGRIN 3. TRISTAN & ISOLDE ' 

2. TANNHiEUSER 4. MEISTERSINGER 

5. RHEINGOLD & WALKURE ^ r,ng des 

6. SIEGFRIED & GCETTERDiEMMERUNG I nibelungen 

12. THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 

By Francis Burgess, F.5.^., Scot, 

7. BIZET'S CARMEN 8. GOUNOD'S FAUST 
9. MOZART'S DON GIOVANNI 
10. VERDI'S IL TROVATORE 
II. VERDI'S RIGOLETTO 13. VERDI'S AIDA 



A complete Catalogue of the De La More Press Publications will 
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